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elongation of 12 per cent, in 4 in. 
shall similarly have a tensile strength of 125,000 lbs., 
with an elongation of 8 per cent. in 4 in. 


grade shall similarly have a tensile strength of 135,000 


lbs. per square inch, with an elongation of at least 6 per 
A variation is allowed of 10,000 lbs. per} in their spheres of work, all dishonest or all incompe 


cent, in 4 in. 


Steel of No. 3 grade | and reported” on the project, and that no adverse re- 


| port has.been made except in one case where the quan- 


Steel of No. 1 tities-were increased (the objections raised ‘in your arti- 


| | cle not being raised even in that one report, so far as 
known). Were all these officials, so widely distributed 


square inch in either direction with all the above re-| tent? 


= | quirements for tensile tests. 


Your writer speaks of the general soil and rock being 


The chemical constituents of the steel of these various | | | of voleanic origin. Does he not know that such a coun- 
| grades shall be as follows: Maximum phosphorus, .06 | try absorbs’ water like a vast sponge, and lessens the 


ILLUSTRATIONS: PAGE. ( GENERAL NEWS: PAGE. 
Ones te lee Hostioge and Announce- eel per cent.; maximum sulphur, .05 percent. for all grades; | | amount that is shed into the streams more than is the 
cifie Railroad........... 2) persona. 7°.0.7..0. 3 | earbon of No. 1, preferably, shall be between .50 and .60 | case with any ucher soil ! 
Check. for ae ‘Northe Elections and Appoint- -g | per cent.; carbon of No. 2 grade, preferably, shall be be- | The great Ochoa Dam is intended merely to restrain 
weatert Railways 43] Ralirosd Gonsiruction.. 39 | tween .60and .70 per cent.; carbon uf No. 3 grade, pre-|the sudden nature of the rush of water, and is not in” 
Ragin ot See ot ‘Gall & ss Sn Railroad News. @ ferably, shall be between 65 and .75 per cent.; carbon of | tended necessarily to be an absolutely tight dam for use 
Becccsca SHih. Mem cso 2.8 face. oc: 60 |. ’ : i ss 5 
“ a ers ™ pos, tatoo i ee: No. 4 grade, preferably, shall be between .75 pa .85 per of the water. There is nothing in the mode of construc 
= Pennsylvania Rail- a tg om Bice: a cent. The manganese ordinarily runs in this steel from | tion proposed which to an outside mind appears — 
Steel Frame for Tank | Concerning ag EE .50 to .75 per cent. With the sharp corners of the approximately cubical 
Reig poseemadasseniseds 16 FIGtigHa 2 o-cccsesce (ss Se ALFRED E. Hunt. | form of basaltic fragments, as any one knows who has 
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Railroad Abbreviations. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., | 

» Superintendent's Office, Air Line Division. . 

New HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 17, 1893. ) | 

To Tae EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GARETTE: | 

tn your article on railroad abbreviations (page 31, Jan. 

13) you seem to favor a still more extended use of letters 
rather than numerals. 

With the increasing use of the telephone in railroad 
operations, consideration should be given to what is 
hest adapted to that means of communication. 

That the use of letters is attended with difficulty with 
the telephone may be ascertained by any one trying to 
use the same. B will sound as D, T as E, C as G, and 
many others that really have different sounds are apt 
to be mistaken. Letters are also liable to be mistaken 
for words which haye the same pronunciation as the 
names of the letters, i.e., B,C, T, O, U., ete., may be 
interpreted as be, bee, see, sea, tea or the, oh, owe, you ; 
while I is often taken for the personal pronoun, for it is 
much more difficult to pick out words from the drift of 
conversation over the telephone than it is to decipher 
bad writing from the tenor of the article. The use of 
numbers is attended with sufficient difficulty, as those 
of us can testify who have tried to call 32, only to have 
it repeated 82, or 510 and get 910; but letters are still 
worse. A. S, OSTRANDER. 











Specifications and Tests for Driving Wheel Tires. 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, | 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 10, 1893. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

With reference to the editorial regarding steel tire in 
your issue of Jan. 6, it may be of interest to you and 
perhaps to your readers to give you the specifications 
which the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory recommend to 
their clients for steel tires, and I would say in this con- 
nection that these specifications are the same that I used 
im making steel tires at the Nashua Iron & Steel Co., 
Nashua, N. H., some 13 or 14 years ago, and which gaye 
there excellent results. 

Tires are divided into four grades according to service; 
grade No. 1 being for fast locomotives, of inside diameter 
of 54 in, and above; No. 2 for small tires, between 40 in. 
and 54 in.; grade No. 3, smaller tires, under 40 in. diame- 
ter; No. 4, extra hard tires, for switching, mill engine 
service, ete. 














A Building for the Engineering Societies. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17, 1893. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I venture to suggest the eminent and imminent pro- 
priety of united action by the several national and local 
engineering societies having their headquarters in New 
York, with a view to providing a building for their joint 


7 | use. 


Such a building would naturally form the recogniz:d 
engineering headquarters not only of New York City 
but of America ; and this consideration, together with 
the fact of convenience of access to the combined libra- 
ries of the societies, would cause offices in the building 
to be eagerly sought after by engineers of all branches, 
by architects, by patent attorneys, etc., and thus the 
building would probably become a source of revenue to 
the societies concerned. It is possible also that editorial 
rooms might be taken in the building by the various 
engineering and technical journals published in New 
York, for the advantage of being located at the seat of 
the engineering interest would compensate for the dis- 
advantage, if it be one, of being further up-town than 
the offices at present occupied by those journals, 

It would, furthermore, offer thoroughly satisfactory 
accommodations to each of the societies, whereas the 
separate buildings they now occupy at considerable ex- 
pense, being in most if not in all cases merely trans- 
formed dwelling houses, are necessarily more or less un- 
mistakable makesbifts. 

One large meeting-room might be provided, and fitted 
with appliances for the operation of machinery on the 
stage, for use by the several societies on different even- 
ings; and, on evenings when it was not so used, it 
could be rented for lectures or other entertainments of a 
suitable nature, and thus be made an additional source 
of revenue. 

The libraries of the several societies might, with the 
greatest advantage to all concerned, be arranged in one 
large room, even if not merged into one single collection 
with one systematic arrangement, which would, of 
course, be vastly preferable and which might be con- 
summated if the individual societies could be brought to 
sink their several identities to that extent. 

A plan of this sort, if wisely carried out, would pro- 
vide vastly better facilities for the societies aad their 
members than they can possibly enjoy in their separate 
quarters, and it would greatly enhance their prestige by 
reason of the enormous advantages bestowed upon the 
profession generally. By no means the least of the ad- 
vantages that wculd accrue would be the high degree of 
co-operative activity which the execution of the scheme 
would involve and which its successful consummation 
would inevitably perpetuate. 

By following some such course as that adopted by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in procuring 
their present house, the building could be erected with- 
out depending upon the funds of the societies or upon 
alms, although the properties already in the possession 
of the societies might also be made to contribute upon 


some equitable basis. 
JouHN C, TRAUTWINE, JR., 


Assoc. Am, Soe, C. E. 





The Nicaragua Canal. 





For grades, Nos. 1 and 2, a blacksmith test of a forged | To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


bar between 11¢ in. and 2 in. wide by 1¢ in. thick, forged 


The issue of the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 13 contains 


from a 3 or 4 in. test ingot, and nicked for a depth of +, | an article adverse to the Nicaragua Caval project. It is 
in,, shall be capable, after being heated to a dull red heat | stated that the purpose of that article is to consider the 


and being plunged in water at a temperature of between | subject without prejudice. 


This being so, I have no 


30 and 80 deg. Fahr., of flying when struck with blows of | doubt you will publish as well some simple inquiries or 


a% hand hammer, showing in the fracture of the steel, as | suggestions based upon that article. 


While the article 


well asin the flying, that the steel is markedly hardened. | gives many figures, the really important part of it is 
Similarly bars unhardened, and without the nick, shall | what is indefinitely suggested as possible or probable, 
be capable of bending under blows of a sledge hammer | without figures being given: 


“0 135 deg. without fracture. 


Tke first question is why such an artiele has been held 


Material of grades Nos. 3 and 4- shall be capable of | back and presented only at the eleventh hour, when 


similarly showing the “ hardening test,” and shall bend, | legislators are about to act on the project. 
has been under discussion many. years. 


n cold bending test, te at least 90 deg. before fracture. 


This project 
The article is 


Steel of grade No. 1, in tensile test specimens cut | sprung on the public in a way calculated to excite the 
from the forged bars, shall have a tensile strength of | suspicion that full examination of it was not wanted. 


105,000 Ibs. per square inch, with an elongation of at 


You state that ‘officers of the Coast Survey, the army, 


least 14 per cent. in4din. Steel No. 2 grade shall simi-| the Geological Survey, the Ordnance Department, and 
larly have a tensile strength of 115,000 lbs., with an | also.a committee of civil engineers have all examined 





built many embankments of large pieces of it, it is diffi- 
cult to get the pieces to roll over even enough to make 
the embankment. This is still more the case when such 
a piece reaches the soft bottom of astream. The slope 
of the Ochoa is likely to be very much steeper than the 
steepest slope estimated for, As for settlement in the 
sand, any one who has directed the depositing of large 
masses of such sharp basaltic rock in rivers with sandy 
bottom has noticed just the action spoken of by “ ord- 
nance officer.” It is similar to the settlement of 
weighted piles by the water jet. I recall one instance of 
50,000 cubic yards of basaltic rock in such a river, where 
the action was just that stated. The more rapid tor- 
rents which your writer states exist at Nicaragua would 
hasten such action, 

Your writer speaks of an immense number of embank- 
ments and waste weirs provided. Does not this indicate 
intelligent handling of the project? 

The profile of the route is spoken of as across the 
watershed and on a succession of ridges. Does not this 
feature, unless water is torun up hill, relieve the bulk of 
the route of the water, and concentrate the trouble 
where the attention and cost can also be concentrated 
to meet it? 

You speak of the character of the rock in the great 
divide cut. If your writer had had charge of much 
basaltic rockwork in a lava country he would know how 
stable such a rock often is, and at what steep slopes it 
would stand. Along the Columbia River are all sorts 
of strange peaks and isolated pinnacles of such rock, 
some of them 50 or more feet in height and with slopes 
almost vertical. The little cubes appear to have a good 
bed and build, like the stone in a good dry wall, and 
there are not the long slippery seam and tilted strata 
combined that stratified sedimentary rock often shows, 
causing slides of rock. Moreover such rock can often be 
taken out without blasting for not over 50 cents per 
cubic. yard. The imagining of a huge possible prism of 
excavation at the great cut, when the writer himself 
acknowledges that rock exists there, is a bugaboo hunt 
of a very misleading character. We might as well take 
the Mt. St. Cenis tunnel project, and imagine a terrific 
prism from the whole mountain top as a reason for not 
having gone ahead with that project. 

The retarding effect of restricted channels on vessels is 
so well known a feature of inland navigation, and so 
thoroughly discounted by all capitalists, that it is sur- 
prising that any writer would go to such length to prove 
it. Transportation that would cost only about half a 
mill per ton-mile in the free ocean, might readily cost 
two or three mills in the canal. 

The very light slopes of the Suez Canal were to allow 
partly for the drift of sand by the wind ina dry country. 
So far as enlarging the canal somewhat above the pro- 
posed section, this might be done at Nicaragua. It is 
not a vital question. 

The question of silting is important for the operating 
of the canal and the profitableness of the project. Ina 
case where there is no alternate possibility except via 
the Horn for vessels, the urgency of the case would ap- 
pear to call for struggle with it. On such a problem, it 
would be well to leave the solution, and an expression 
of an opinion on its solution, to those whohad examined 
the ground. 

This canal project is one of vital interest to the whole 
Pacific coast, and should not be delayed by the articles 
of writers who evidently have never been on the ground, 
in the face of so many concurring reports of honorable 
and competent experts in its favor. 

ARCHIBALD A. SCHENCK 


[There could be no better time to get attention to a 
discussion of the Nicaragua Canal than when legis- 
lation is at hand. It is then a practical question, and a 
discussion is not merely ‘‘academic.” It would certainly 
have been better had the technical part of the question 
been thrashed out and settled before the enterprise came 
up for financial help from the nation; but if that has not 
been done already, now is better than never. If we have 
been backward in our duty, that is all the more reason 
for duing it now. It is no great matter for the nation 
or the world if the building of the canal is delayed a 
year longer; it will keep. But it is.a very great mat- 
ter to pledge the credit of the nation to a colossal enter- 
prise on foreign soil, without knowing and weighing 





all the facts. This is all we ask—that all the facts be 
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placed before the world, and especially before the en- 
gineers of America. 

The comparison with the Mt. Cenis tunnel is 
bright, but misleading. A tunnel can be arched if the 
roof is bad, but it would be a hard job to hold loose 
rock on a slope of }to 1 in a 300-ft. cut; and the 
ability of the rock in the great divide cut to stand 
vertically is just one of the things not to be taken for 
granted. Borings have been made on the centre line 
at distances of 1,000 ft., but they were first made to 
only to a very small part of the depth of the cut. How 
many of them have since been carried to the full 
depth we do not know, or what they revealed. This 
is precisely what ought to be known, and if we can 
bring out this information one of our purposes will 
have been accomplished. Surely Mr. Schenck would 
not take a contract and give bonds to excavate the cut 
and make it stand on a slope of } to 1, without more 
knowledge of the material than is given by borings 
1,000 ft. apart, sunk to one-fifth or one-fourth the 
total depth. 

Truly, the retarding effect of restricted channels jis 
well known, and is discounted by [some] capitalists. If 
it is this discounting that prevents private capital from 
building the Nicaragua Canal, then should we sit 
silent and let the nation be taxed to build it? But it is 
not only the delay and cost of navigating this rock 
channel, 80 ft. wide, with 2,400 sq. ft. section, that we 
wished to point out; it is the danger also. Some of 
those same capitalists have learned that in a canal a 
vessel goes down by the stern pretty fast as speed is 
increased; the higher the speed, the more she ‘‘squats.” 
But when she ‘smells the bottom” she is hard to steer. 
Given these well known facts, and an 80-ft. rock chan- 
ne}, or the Nicaragua earth channel and curves of 5,000 
ft. radius, how many ocean-going steamers will go 
aground, or at what speed can they pass the canal at 
all? 

Perhaps it is as well to state our position in this 
matter. We object on principle to a government 
guaranty of anything, but admit that in certain 
special cases it is wise, The Nicaragua Canal case 
may be one of them or may not be; that we leave out 
of the present discussion. We simply ask that there 
be reasonable assurance that the sections are large 
enough, that the great cut can be made safe with the 
estimated quantities and slopes, that floods can be 
provided for, and that all these things can be done 
within the expenditure that the nation is asked to 
guarantee. We suggest that a commi sion of eminent 
engineers, civil and military and naval, be appointed 
to examine this subject, not only in all available 
documents, but on the ground, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the public that assurance.--EDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. | 








Concerning Engine Houses. 





The proper location and arrangement of the engine 
house in connection with the general plan of a large ter- 
minal yard is a matter of daily increasing importance. 
The value of land in the vicinity of large cities, es- 
pecially in the East, is increasing with such rapidity 
that the utmost economy in the use of space is requisite. 
The first consideration in planning a yard is usually 
given to the proper and economical location of the 
various buildings required; the arrangement of tracks 
being in many cases subordinate thereto. 

Perhaps because the name of roundhouse has become 
almost a synonym for engine house, the common prac- 
tice in this country in the past has been to construct en- 
gine houses on acircular or semi-circular plan. The 
theory has been that by locating the turntable in the 
centre of the circle and radiating tracks from it to the 
various stalls in the house, great convenience and econ- 
omy of space result. The waste of land involved in this 
arrangement, in the immediate approaches to the round- 
house or turntable, has seldom had due consideration. 
Many examples exist in this country of houses of this 
character, placed at the entrance to large freight yards 
in such a way that a considerable amount of ground has 
been left unoccupied on either side of the roundhouse, 
so called. Often we see two circular houses placed side 
by side, with two turntables and connecting tracks, an 
arrangement involving the appropriation of a very large 
area, far in excess of the actual ground occupied either 
for stalls, tracks or turntables. So long as land can be 
bought for railroad purposes at farm prices, the 
possible waste of an acre or two in the vicinity of the 
roundhouse has not been considered of much account, 
and in fact has been defended on the ground that more 
or less space was necessary for the storage of fuel, old 
material, wheels, etc. ; but where yards are constructed 
in cities when the land is bought at the price of city lots, 
the waste of these unoccupied areas in the vicinity of 
the roundhouses becomes a matter of serious considera- 
tion. It is a question in such cases whether a strict re- 
gard for economy of space would not require the con- 
struction of a house arranged in the form of a rectangle 
or varallelogram. It is not our purpose to present de- 
tailed comparative plans. of the possible construction 


| under these two general ideas. The circumstances of 
each case must control the engineer who plans the yard 
and will of necessity introduce infinite variety in their 
arrangement. : 

A somewhat hasty comparison of the possibilities, 
however, would seem to indicate that an engine house 
could be constructed in the form of a parallelogram, af- 
fording all requisite space between the several stalls 
with a result of an economy in the area of the building 
itself and its consequent expense of at least 25 per cent., 
as compared with thé ordinary roundhouse. When tak- 
ing into account the area of ground in front of the build- 
ing that would be necessary for the several tracks lead- 
Ing from the main track into the stalls, of course the 
question immediately comes up as to the radius of the 
curve that would be permitted on which to run engines 
from the main track into the house. Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that it would be necessary to adopt a 
radius for this curve of 285 ft., around which almost any 
consolidation engine can pass with ease, we should still 
find that the total area of the ground occupied by the ap- 
proaches and the house would not exceed for the same 
number of stalls the total area required for a full circle 
house. If the radius of the approaching curves is reduced 
(as in many cases it could be without inconvenience), of 
course the amount of space occupiel by the approaches to 
the several stalis would be correspondingly diminished. 
It may be given as an objection to such a plan that it 
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large sum of money was absolutely squandered by an 
adherence to the standard form of roundhouse, when 
every inch of it might have been occupied to advantage: 
had the rectangular construction above suggested been 
adopted. . ENGINEER. 








Chuck for Truck Frames, Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway. 





The Chicago & Northwestern Railway has had in use 
at its West Chicago shops for a number of years a chuck 
for.truck frames which is shown by our illustration. 
The chuck is in the form of a carriage which runs upon 
a track directly below a radial drill and a small travel- 
ing crane. The method of using the chuck is shown by 
the dotted lines in the side elevation. On the chuck 
frame are four planed rectangular pieces, which are 
the right distance apart for the pedestal jaws. These 
are each 7 in. wide, but are readily increased to 8 in. by 
the addition of two \-inch liners for 8 in. truck boxes.. 

In using the chuck the pedestal castings are put in 
place, and clamped by the horizontal set screws shown. 
The frame is then put on top of the pedestal castings 
and clamped into position, ard then all of the holes along 
one side of the frame are drilled in succession by moving 
the chuck along under the drill. When the holes on one 
side are drilled the chuck and truck frame are lifted by 
the small traveling crane previously referred to, and 
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Crossing for Irigation Ditches, Southern Pacific Company, Atlantic System, El Paso Division. 


Nore.—For 15-ft. span 12-in. channels are ued, 50 lbs. per foot. The crossing here shown is for 12-ft. span, and 30-lb. 
channels are used. 


be 


would invelve a greater movement of engines which 
it may be desired to turn before putting them into the 
house. But on the other hand there is a positive advan- 
tage to be gained in having the stalls connected with the 
main track and not dependent in any way upon the turn- 
table. Many instances have occurred and are still oc- 
curring where the failure of a turntable—the centre 
casting for example—will Jock up all the engines in a 
roundhouse for several days, causing great incon- 
venience in the operation of the road concerned. 

The obstacle presented by the roundhouse tothe prop- 
er planning of a freight yard isin many cases a serious 
one. Ifa full-circle house is required, with a capacity 
of, say, 44 stalls, which is not unusual, the extreme diam. 
eter of the house is upward of 300ft. This appropriates 
a space equivalent in width to that required for 25 
tracks, and with the inevitable waste of ground at either 
side involves the sacrifice of a very large area in the 
yard. [f the roundhouse is cut in two, and two semi- 
circular houses placed side by side on the same line, we 
still have to sacrifice over 150 ft. in width of our yard, 
and the corresponding area required is about the same 
as in the case of the whole circle. A house built in form 
of a parallelogram, with the necessary approaches and 
no curves with a radius of less than than 285 ft., can be 
constructed without occupying more than 140 ft, inallin 
the width of the yard, and there will be hardly any 
waste at all in regard to the general plan. 

There is nothing new in the suggestions above. Ex- 
amples can be found in practice both in this country and 
in Europe. At the same time, it is believed that not 
sufficient consideration has been paid to this subject and 
that many cases do arise in practice where a too rigid 
adherence to standard roundhouses involves serious 
waste of valuable property. In one recent case that 
has o~-me under our observation land that cost a very 








swung around, bringing the other side in line with the 
drill. Of course the work could be done with greater 
rapidity if the drill press arm was provided with two 
spindles. This machine has been in use for quite a 
number of years at the Chicago shops with very satis- 
factory results, as would naturally be expected. 

The importance of having the axles square is generally 
well understood, but ordinary methods do not seem suffi- 
cient to obtain this result, as it has been found that the 
trucks of locomotives coming from well known builders 
were a much as % in. out. In the original design of this 
machine, which we understand is due to the late Geo. W. 
Tilton, it was intended to provide longitudinal and trans- 
verse adjustments which would make the chuck more 
readily available for trucks of different lengths and for 
different gauges of track. We are indebted for the 
drawing of this chuck to Mr. Wm. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power, Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 








The Proposed Standard Code for Interlocking and 
Block Signaling. 





BY ARTHUR H. JOHNSON, Engineer of Signals, New York, 
Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

The science and art of railroad signaling have come to 
be well understood by a number of American engineers, 
and although our best practice differs as regards both 
construction and use of signals from some of the Eu- 
ropean methods, it is almost identical with the latest 
practice in Great Britain. There is, however, one main 
feature of the science, which is not at present generally 
understood, nor practically carried out in this country, 
and that is the proper manner of conducting traffic 
where the interlocking and block systems are in use. 

To meet this great want the American Railway Asso 
ciation has appointed a committee to inquire into the 
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aforesaid systems, and formulate a standard code of 
rules for the guidance of our railroads. As the English 
lines had to meet this matter some years ago, and have 
given us the result of their deliberations, in the ‘‘ Rules 
and Regulations” agreed to by companies in the Rail- 
way Clearing House system, it would appear wise in 
framing our standard code to use these rules as a basis. 
Below are the principal rules, slightly altered to suit our 
phraseology and practice, but I beg to refer those who 
are directly interested to the ‘‘General Rules and Regu- 
lations” issued by such companies as the London & 
Northwest-ro and the Lancashire & Yorkshire to their 
officers and men, as it would take up too much space to 
publish all the rules. The reader must especially bear 
in mind that the wording has been changed to suit 
right-hand running. 

1, Fixed signals are divided into four principal classes, 
according to their location and relation to each other, 
viz.: distant signals, home signals, starting or advance 
‘signals and siding signals. Any of the last three classes 
may be used for train orders. 

2. The normal position of ail line signals must be at 
danger. On the majority of railroads the well known 
semaphore signal is adopted, but other forms of signals 
are used by some companies. 

3. The semaphore signals have arms for day and lamps 
for night. The signal which applies to an approaching 
train is on most lipes made by the arm extended on the 
"eer side of the post as seen from the train. 

. The danger signal is shown in the daytime by the 
arm extending horizontally on the righthand side of the 
post and by the exhibition at night of ared light. A 





train has been stopped, or brought nearly to a stand, at 
such a signal, and itis necessary to bring it under the pro- 
tection of the signal before the block section in advance 
is clear; the signalman may, if the advance signal is at 
danger, lower the home signal for the train to draw 
ahead. The engineman of any train which has been thus 
stopped, or brought nearly to a stand at the home 
signal, must, after that. signal has been lowered, go 
slowly forward toward the advance signal, as far as the 
line is clear, but must not pass that signal until it is 
lowered, except upon receipt of a clearance card properly 
filled out, or as provided. in Rule 18. In the case ofa 
short train or light engine, the engineman must only 
proceed so far as is necessary to leave the last vehicle 
clear of the fouling points of other tracks, and within 
sight of the signalman. 

11. Home signals at stations, sidings 1d signal cabins 
(other than at junctions) where advance signals are not 
provided must never be passed at danger, except upon 
receipt of a clearance card properly filled out, or as fol- 
lows, viz.: When a train has been stopped or brought 
nearly to a stand at the home signal, and it is necessary 
to bring it under the protection of said signal before the 
block section in advance is clear, the engineman must 
upon receiving verbal instruction from the signalman, 
draw past the home signal so as to bring his train well 
under its protection. Enginemen must not go forward 
until they clearly understood the verbal communication 
which the signalman has made to them, as to the state 
of the line ahead, and then only with their engines under 
needful control to insure safety. 

lla. Signalmen must be Ss careful not to 
lower the home signal for an approaching train which 
has to stop at the advance signal until the train is close 
to the home signal and has been br:ught nearly toa 
stand at it. In foggy weather, or during falling snow 


16. When an engineman finds a distant signal at 
danger he must shut off steam before passing such sig- 
nal, and bring his train under complete control, so as to 
be able to stop before reaching the home signal and 
must bring his train to a stand as near the home signal 
as the circumstances of the case will allow. 

17. When an engineman finds a distant signal at “ all 
clear” he may take it for granted that both home and 
advance signais also simultaneous!y exhibit the “ all 
clear” signal. He must, however, although thereby al- 
lowed to proceed at speed, keep a sharp lookout on the 
home and advance signals, as circumstances might arise 
at the last moment which would cause the signalman to 
‘reverse the signals in the face of the train in order to 
prevent an accident. 

Advance Signals, 

18. When advance signals are used they are intended 
to control the departuré of trains into the block section 
ahead, and must never be passed when at danger except 
as follows, viz.:(1) Upon receipt of a clearance card prop- 
erly filled out. (2) When the switches of sidings or 
cross-overs are so near to an advance signal as to render 
it necessary for the signal to be passed for drilling pur- 
poses, enginemen may, for the purpose of performing 
such operations, pass the advance signal when at danger 
upon being directed to do so by the signalman. 


General Rules. 


19. Distant, Home and Advance signals apply only to 
trains running in the proper direction on the main line, 
and must not be used for any other purpose. Trains or 
engines running in the wrong direction must be signaled 
by hand, lamp or flag unless wrong track signals are 
provided. Trains or engines shifting from one main 
line to another or shifting into or out of sidings con- 
nected with the main line must, unless fixed signals are 











enginemen must when practicable be verbally informed 
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Chuck for Truck Frames—Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


purple or other distinctive light is used by some compa- 
nies for sidings, etc. 

5. On those lines where the semaphore caution signal 
is in use for ge ners a blocking the permissive signal 
is shown in the daytime by the arm extending at 45 deg. 
on the righthand side of the post, and by the exhibition 
of a green light at night. 

hen a semaphore signal is used for permissive 
blocking the *‘ clear” signal is shown in the daytime by 
the arm extending downwardly on the righthand side 
of pe el nearly parallel to the post, and by a white light 
at night. 

7. Where permissive blocking is not allowed, the 
“clear” signal is shown in the day time by the arm ex- 
tending downwardly on the righthand side of the post 
at an angle of about 60 deg., and by the exhibition of a 
white light at night. (Note.) Some lines use a red light 
for danger and a green ligat for ‘‘all clear.” When a 
white light is shown upon a single post, in place of such 
red or green light, on any of those lines it must be taken 
as a danger signal. 

Home Signals. 

8. Home signals are placed at stations, junctions, sid- 
ings and signal cabins, and when at danger no train or 
engine must pass them except as prescribed in Rule 11. 
Home signals at junctions are usually so placed as to 
indicate by their positions the tracks to which they ap- 
ply, and when there are two or more arms onthe same 
side of a post they apply to diverging tracks generally, 
as follows, viz.: The top arm to the main track, or high 
speed route; the second arm to the diverging track most 
to the right; the third arm to the next diverging track 
in order from the right, and so on. 

9. Home signals at junctions must never be passed 
when at danger. When a train has been stopped at a 
junction home signal and it is necessary to bring it under 
the protection of that signal before the block section in 
the rear is clear, the signalman may where an advance 
signal is provided, and that signal is at danger, lower 
the home signal for the train to go forward. The engine- 
man of any train which has been thus stopped at a 
junction home signal must, after that signal has been 
lowered, go slowly forward towards the advance signal, 
but must not pass that signal until it shows “all clear,” 
or until he receives a clearance card, or as provided in 
Rule 18. . ; 

10. Home signals at stations, sidings, and signal 
cabins (other than at junctions) where there are advance 





signals must never be passed when at danger. Whena 





that they are only to draw forward to the advance 
signal. 

y advance signal must not be passed at danger ex 
cept upon receipt of a clearance cafd properly filled 
out, or as provided for in Rule 18. In case of detention 
at a home signal, the engineman must sound his whistle, 
and if still detained the conductor or fireman must go 
to the signal cabin and remind the signalman of the 
position of the train or engiae. The same arrangement 
must be carried out when an engine or train is standing 
on the main track waiting to cross onto another track. 
Sufficient time must be allowed for the conductor or fire- 
man to rejoin his train before the signals are lowered. 

12, When a home signal has been lowered for the pas- 
sage of a train it must not (except in case of accident or 
obstruction) be again placed at danger until the last car 
of the train has passed it, or the train has been brought 
to a stand; nor in the case of a junction until the last 
vehicle of a train has passed it and is clear of the junc- 
tion points. 

Distant Signals. 

13. Distant signals-are placed at a considerable dis 
tance from the home signals. They are constructed to 
exhibit the danger and “all clear” signa:s, and the arms 
are forked to distinguish them from home signals. 
When it is found necessary to place the distant signal 
arm of a cabin in advance on the home or advance signal 
post of the cabin in rear, the distant signal is the lower, 
and the home or starting signal is the upper,arm of that 

ost. 

” 14. Distant signals must be placed at danger immedi- 
ately they are passed by a train or engine, and must not 
where block working is in operation be again cleared 
until another train or engine is a as entering the 
block section and both rear and advance sections are 
clear. They must be also placed at danger whenever 
any obstruction or danger exists upon the track they 
are intended to protect, and the danger signal must 
remain exhibited until the obstruction or danger is re- 
moved. 

15. Whenever the distant signal is at danger, the 
danger signal must be exhibited at the home signal, 
except when a train has passed the distant signal at 
danger, or in the case of an approaching train, for which 
both the signals have to be cleared. In the latter case 
the home signal must be cleared first, and the distant 
signal placed at danger as soon as the train has passed 
it, and in ‘the former case the home signal only must 
be lowered to allow the train to pass. 








- connected with the safety of the line. 


provided for the purpose of signaling sueh operations, 























be signaled verbally or by hand, lamp or flag, as occasion 
may require, it being necessary in such cases that the 
danger signal shall be exhibited at the home, as well as 
at the distant signal, for the protection of trains or 
engines so employed. ; 

20. Every stationmaster, signalman, gateman or other 
a must, in the event of any signal under his charge 

ecoming defective, select a competent man, or if 
necessary two or more competent men, provided with 
the necessary hand signals and detonators, to signal 
until it is again in perfect working order. 

Such temporary signalman must act strictly under the 
instruction of the regular signalman. 

The above rules and regulations concern every man 
In addition to 
these rules there are separate sets of rules setting forth 
the special duties devolving upon enginemen, signalmen, 
stationmen, stationmasters, etc. 

In addition to this there isa printed sheet in each 
signal cabin, containing about 30 rules, with an average 
of 175 words to each. These rules govern the prescribed 
manner of using the block instruments and other signal 
apparatus. On these sheets are also written any special 
regulations necessary to cover the case in point, signed 
by the division superintendent. 

ARTHUR H. JOHNSON, 
Engineer of Signals, N. Y., L. BE. & W. R. R. 








Track Maintenarce with Metal Cross-Ties. 


The relative costs of track maintenance with metal 
and with wooden cross-ties was one of the subjects 
which came up for discussicn at the International Con- 
gress at St. Petersburg. The various contributions 
to this subject made by different railroad companies 
which employed both kinds of ties showed a saving in 
cost of track repairs and maintenance in favor of the 
metal ties of something like 30 per cent. This was the 
average on 17 lines where 6,731 kilometres was laid with 
wooden ties and 287 with metal. The returns received 
were from roads on which the two kinds of ties were 
used on practically parallel sections, so that the results 
were comparable. 

With regard to the French State Railroad, reference 
was first made to the section between Chartres and 
Paris, on which were used 7,848 oak ties in their 
natural condition—that is, not treated by any preserva- 
tive process; 7,848 metal cross-ties of variable cross 
section ; and 7,750 metal cross-ties of uniform cross sec 
tion. All these ties were used under the same con- 
ditions of location, character of line, traffic, ete.; and 
for the variable section metal ties the saving in cost 
of track maintenance, as compared with the cost of 
track laid on the wooden ties, represented about 12 per 
cent. during the first year, 24'¢ per cent. during the 
second year, and 40 per cent. during the third year. 

On the Algerian system of the Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
terranean Railroad, observations had been made on 
370,000 wooden cross-ties, one-tenth of which were of 
pine, treated with sulphate of copper, and the other 
nine-tenths consisted of untreated oak; 85,357 iron 
cross-ties of the old type of Vautherin, and 90,686 steel 
cross-ties of the Hilf type. These three principal types 
of tie were used under practically the same condi-. 
tions, and the results, as reported, showed a saving in 
the matter of maintenance of 34 per cent. in favor of the 
metal ties. M. A. M. Korvalski, of the Béne-Guelma 
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road, reported a saving by metal cross-ties, shown by | curve so sharp that the locomotive seen from the rear of | amount to 7.4 in. and 33 in. respectively in the sharpest 
observation on a 14 kilometre «ection of road of excep- | a five-car train is at right angles to it. After this re-|curves. There are also 20 parabolic easements from 
tionally troublesome character, of 26 per cent. | markable section, which isso far unique in rack rail- | tangents to curves. There are no intermediate level sec- 

The conclusion arrived at in 1885, at the Brussels Con- | road practice, the line joins the high road, and with the | tions between rising and falling grades, and the changes 








gress, was that, from a technical point of view, wooden | exception of two short. deviations closely follows its | of grade are only rounded off approximately. 


there was no definite information available as to the 
cost of track repairs and maintenance when using the 
two kinds of ties. In the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, therefore, those favoring wooden ties strongly 
pressed the claim that the expenses of maintenance 
were rather increased than diminished by metal cross- 
ties. Accordingly, it is of interest to note that at the 
St. Petersburg Congress this claim was disposed of by 
the adopted resolution that *“‘the metal cross-tie, when 
laid down under rational conditions of use, produces an 
economy in the expenses of maintenance,” it being 
pointed out that due regard for ‘rational conditions of 
use” called for a judicious taking into account of weight 


and metal cross-ties were practically equal in value, but f ‘eB 


























Fig. 1. 


and cross-section of the tie, with special reference to the | windings ‘and its gradients, which range from one to. 


character of the traffic, such as train-speeds and weights!| nine per cent. In order todo this the roadway had to | 
be widened an average of about 6.5 ft., which was done | clamps and bolts by which the rail is fastened to the 


the nature of the road ballast, etc. 


Tbe road, which has nine stopping places, was opened 
in October, 1889, and has been worked with profit, both 
summer and winter, ever since. An interesting feature 
of the operation is that, in common with other Swiss 
local lines, the telephone is used entirely in place of the 
telegraph, with success and economy, its first cost being 
less and it does not require a specially trained staff. 

The rails are 51.2 Ibs. per yard, of the Vignolles type. 
They are 29.5 ft. long. The cross ties are spaced 2.72 ft. 
apart, 11 to each rail. The metallic ties are of the Hilf 
type, curved at the ends with an inclination of 1 in 8 
toward the middle, a feature necessitated by the excep. 
tional curvature, superelevation and widening of the 
gauge. At the middle the section is considerably nar- 
rowed and deepened, like the well known Post tie. The 
fishplates for the joints, which are suspended over the 


M. Korvalski is said to have deduced, from his expe-| either by running a retaining wall under the existing | tie, are shown in Fig. 2. 


rience on the Algerian branch of the Paris, Lyons & | slope or by excavation on the opposite side; 124 culverts 
Mediterranean road, that, assuming a life of 30 years for | 


The rack used is a modification by Messrs. Klose and 


and seven bridges from 5 ft, to-45 ft. in length had to be | Bissinger of the Riggenbach ladder type. The modifica- 
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Fig, 4. 
ENGINES OF THE ST. GALL & GAIS RAILROAD. 


a metal cross-tie and a life of 10 years for a wooden | widened also. No little trouble and expense was ex- 
cross-tie, and allowing 1,200 cross-ties to the kilometre, | perienced in the two years of construction from land 
there would be a saving at the end of 30 years of about} slips. In the 14 kilometres of road going up about 2.5 
46,000 francs for each kilometre of track in favor of the | is fall, 11.05 rise and nearly .9 level ground. 
Racks are used on all grades over 4.8 per cent., which 
; ‘ ¢ : are laid on one-quarter of the line, and this length is 
The St. Gall & Gais Mountain Railroad. spread over five sections, the shortest being 318 ft. and 
The St. Gall ?& Gais is one of the many Swiss moun- ! the longest 3,969 ft. The curvature represents 39 per 


tain railroads, worked both by adhesion and rack, that 

have been built within the last few years, but it is 

especially interesting on account of several features in 6 
the design of permanent way and rolling stock. The ile 
determining conditions were imposed by adopting a : 
typical Alpine carriage road for the line of the railroad, 

which is a metre-gauge line laid alongside the high road. a a 


metal ties. 


























[t has gradients in several sections exceeding nine per - . iy 
cent. and is very crooked, so that the combined adhesion 4 
and rack system was adopted and especially constructed = 1] 
locomotives and cars with flexible wheel base. Ct 
From St. Gall, in the canton of the same name, to Fig. 2; Fig. 3. 


Gais, situated 808 ft. above it, in the canton of Appen- cent. of the length, and out of 136 curves no less than 98 
zell, the railroad is 14 kilometres long. Soon after Jeav- have radii between 98 ft. and 325 ft. The sum of 
ing the former terminus the road winds up a steep slope allcurves is over 10 circles. The superelevation on 
op its own embankments, 33 ft. high, on a 9.2 per cent, curves and widening of gauge were carefully calcu- 
grade, and with a semi-circular curve of 98.4 radius, @| ja+eq for the authorized speeds (which are 16 miles an 
; , eee hour on adhesion sections, 12 miles in villages and on 





: Extract from a paper by C.S.du Riche Preller in Hngineer- 
ing. 
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tions are that, instead of every tooth being riveted to the 
rack girders, as shown in fig. 3, out of the 45 which go to 
arack length of 14 ft. 9in., only every ninth one is so 


| riveted, the others fitting with their circular ends into 


sockets, and are supported by outside brackets so that 
they cannot move, but can be more easily taken out and 
replaced. The rack girders do not rest on but are bolted 








heavy curves, and 10 miles on rack sections), and often 


to the chairs, an arrangement which, itis claimed, does 
not impair the rigidity of the rack. The 
outside flange angle isj thickened to protect 
the flanges from being weakened by the 
grazing of the pinion wheels which have 
lateral play. In sharp curves the teeth are 
set radially. The rack joints are bolted and 
alternately suspended and supported. The 
chairs to which the rack is bolted have ver- 
tical wings which clasp the side of the cross 
tie and are fastened to it by two pins. 
The passage from adhesion to rack sections 
is effected by a seven-ft. rack length laid on 
: a grade not exceeding two per cent. and 
| hinged to the continuous rack. Itrests on spiral springs. 
The cost of construction was per mile : 


Land and compensation for widening road....... ....... $5,780 
Earth works, etc............00 «+++. Be ep cseni su na ees «iceman 9,710 
Permanent way (8.75 miles, including sidings)............ 8,00 
Rack (2.1 miles).... ....... edna Minlaseacsdasaesstcevebeeeen 10,700 


The six-wheeled cars are 25.5 ft. long with a 14.76 wheel 
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base. They have much flexibility in the two end axles, 

. obtained by a system of lever bats which regulate radi- 
al play, and a radial play of 2.15in. is given to the 
central axle which also carries a pinion with a lateral 
play of 1.7in. The tread of the tire is 6.87 in. 

There is a brake on the last axle of each vehicle, and 
the centre pinion axle is fitted with two brake discs, 
one on each side of the pinion wheel, each acted on by 
two blocks. 

The locomotives, also especially designed, weigh 32.5 
and 34.6 tons. The features of these locomotives are pretty 
well shown in the engravings. It will beseen that there 
are two pairs of adhesion wheels; these are driven by 

the outside cylinders, The pinion wheel is driven by the 
inside cylinders. The connecting rods to the adhesion 
wheels consist each of two parts with flexible joints. 
‘The pinion wheel and axle also have lateral play. Under 
: the tank is an axle fitted with a pinion wheel which is 
acted on by brake discs. .The outside and inside cylin- 
ders are all 14.16 x 20,04 in. and may be worked either 


3 in. apart and projecting 6 in. from the edge of the tem- 
plate. The object of these is to prevent all possibility of 
passing any close obstruction in tunnels when the vision 
may be obscured by smoke or steam. This simple at- 
tachment has proved a valuable one. 

The “clearance train” when in operation is made up 
of a locomutive followed by the clearance car, next to 
which comes the carin which the party in charge are 
housed and fed, and, last of all, the electric light car, 
from which the platform on the clearance car is il- 
luminated by means of ten incandescent lights of 65 
candle power each. This gives ample light for working 
in tunnels, and allows operations to be continued into 
the evening, when it is necessary to reach a suitable 





place to remain over night. The train is supplied with 
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Clearance Measuring Car—Pennsylvania Railroad. 


separately or compound. As a rule they are worked com- 
pound, the steam passing from tbe adhesion to the 
pinion cylinders. The boiler pressure is 176.4 lbs. per 
square inch. : 

The locomotive is fitted with three kinds of brakes; 
the Riggenbach air brake, used on rack sections, acting 
on all four cylinders; two screw brakes, one acting by 
means of shoes on the adhesion wheels, the other on the 
disc fitted to the pinion trailing axle; for the whole 
train a Klose continuous compound air brake worked at 
a pressure of 88 lbs. per square inch. 

Owing to the up and down gradients the boiler is 
wplgced horizontal. The performances of these locomo- 

- thyes, the two types of which cost $10,600 and $13,400 
respectively, have been satisfactory, exerting under the 
, most sifficult conditions of work a tractive force equal 
, to one quarter their own weight. The ease and smooth- 
. ness with which the locomotive and cars pass through 
, the sharp,reverse curves is said to be remarkable. 





Clearance-Measuring Car, Pennsylvania Railroad. 





The accompanying engravings show a front and a 

. side view of a car recently built by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the use of a party from the Chief Engineer’s 
office who went over the whole road for the purpose 
of obtaining absolutely correct records of all tunnel and 
bridge openings, and the precise relation to the track of 
all other structures likely to become obstructions to 
| passing trains. A very good record of this kind is already 
ikept by the Chief Engineer, but the approach of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago has brought so many inquiries 
ffrom all quarters of the globe relative to the transporta- 
tion of merchandise of unusual shapes and magnitudes 
that it was deemed advisable to make an entire revision. 

At one end of the car there is erected a second floor or 
platform, about 5 ft. above the main floor, and about 9 
ft. square. Both floors and the two stairways leading 
to the upper one are protected by substantial iron rail- 
ings. Over this platform and directly over the centre of 
the truck is placed the template, from which measure- 
ments are made with measuring sticks and foot rules in 
all directions. To facilitate the keeping of the notes, the 
recorders have lithograph fac-similes of the face of the 
template on which the notes can be kept and the ob- 
struction sketched when desired. 

The template was carefully constructed with its perim- 
eter or outline based on the existing records, and its size 
is as great as it was deemed safe to make it. Both its 
faces are graduated every 3 in. from the line of the top 
of the rail to an elevation of 15 ft. above the same, and 
the main divisions plainly marked with figures that are 
legible in almost any light. At an elevation of about 9%, | 
ft. the template is jointed with a pin and eye hinge, 
which, with a clamp screw on the inner side, moving in 
a semi-circular slot, allows the upper portion of the tem- 
plate if it strikes an unexpected obstruction to ride over 
and down until it rests on the iron railing, thusavoiding 
all possibility of accident to that portion of the frame. 

To protect that part between the floor and the top of 
the rail the template was divided at the level of the 
ear floor, and a chain was run through the lower por- 
tion to hold it suspended if knocked off by any ob- 
struction, +o prevent its being thrown under the wheels; 
and a supply of duplicates of this lower portion is car- 
ried on the car. Around the entire length of the peri- 

meter there is a series of light strips or withes set about 








air brake and steam pipes. It has already traversed 
fully three-fourths of the entire Pennsylvania lines east 
of Pittsburgh and Erie. 








American Society of Civil Engineers. 





The Annual Meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers was held in New York beginning Wednesday 
morning, the 18th. The business of the meeting was 
finished by 1 o’clock, leaving the afternoon free for social 
matters and the evening for Mr. Kelly’s paper on the 
Intercontinental Railroad, which was set down in the 
programme. Thursday was given to an excursion, as 
has been announced, and Thursday evening there was a 
reception and collation at the house of the Society, 

At the business meeting Wednesday morning the 
report of the Board of Direction was presented. 
The total membership is 1,644, of whom 1,306 are non- 
resident members and the others resident, in the various 
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Pennsylvania Clearance Car. 


classes. The net gain for the year was 108. One-hundred 
and seventy-one applications for membership were acted 
on during the year and 18 wait the action of the Board. 
Two Past Presidents died during the year, Mr. James B. 
Francis and Mr. William BR. Shinn. 

Tbe amount expended on the library during the year 
was $612 and the additions, including pamphlets and 
specifications, were 1,093 pieces. The receipts during the 
year, including the balance of $5,661 on hand, were $39,- 
700 and the disbursements $35,098. 

The Norman medal was awarded to Mr. William Star- 
ling for his paper on the Holland Dikes. An extended 


abstract of this paper appeared in the Railroad Gazette 
of Nov. 11. The Rowland medal was awarded to Messrs, 








Samuel M. Rowe, Stillman W. Robinson and Henry M, 


Quimby for the paper on the Red Rock Cantilever 
Bridge. The Committee made honorable mention of the 
paper on Inland Sewage Disposal, with special reference 
to East Orange, by Mr. C. P. Bassett; the paper on 
American Irrigation Engineering, by Mr. H. M. Wilson ; 
and the paper on the Brazos River Harbor Improve- 
ments, by Mr. G. Y. Wisner. 

On the question of the badge of the Society the Board 
recommended that a circular be sent out to members to 
get criticisms, opinions and suggestions as to a new 
badge. This recommendation was approved by the 
Society, Fy 

On the method of appointing the Nominating Commit - 
tee the Board of Direction made the following recom- 


mendations, which were adopted. 

The Board of Direction, in compliance with the re- 
quest of the last annual convention that it should report 
to the annual meeting a plan for effecting the selection 
of the Nominating Committee, recommends the follow- 





ing: 

First.—At its March meeting in each year the Board 
of Direction shall divide the territory occupied by the 
membership of the Society into seven geographical dis- 
tricts, each of which shall contain, as nearly as may be 
practicable, an equal number of corporate members of 
the Society ; and shall recommend to the business meet- 
ing of the annual convention that the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall be made up of one corporate member from 
each of said geographical districts. ° 

_Second.—The business meeting of the annual conven- 
tion shall meet on the second day of the convention, and, 
after transacting such business as may come before it, 
shall hold an adjourned session at a stated hour of a 
day before the date fixed for the close of the convention. 
At this first session of the business. meeting, the geo- 
graphical districts previously established by the Board 
of Direction shall be announced, and the corporate mem- 
bers present shall be requested to assemble by districts 
and agree upon the names of two corporate members, 
either of whom will be, if elected by the convention, a 
proper and suitable member of the nominating commit- 
tee. To facilitate the assembling and organization of 
such district meetings, the President shall name from 
the corporate members present at the convention from 
each district one who shall act as temporary chairman 
at the meeting of his district, and the Secretary shall 
turn over to such temporary chairman any communica- 
tions he may have received from corporate members of 
that district relating to the appointment of a member of 
the nominating committee. 

Each temporary chairman thus appointed’ shall call a 
meeting of the corporate members present from his dis- 
trict, and at each of the said meetings the names of two 
corporate members of the respective districts shall be 
chosen as suitable persons, either of whom is presented 
as an acceptable member of the nominating committee ; 
and the chairman of the district meetings shall notify 
the Secretary of the Society of the act on taken. 

Provided, however, that if it be tound that any dis- 
trict is represented at the convention by less than five 
corporate members present, such district meeting shall 
make no nomination for membership in the nominating 
committee, but shall, through its chairman, report the 
fact to the Secretary; and the chairman shall return to 
the latter any communications he may have received 
bearing upon the question, which communications shal} 
be presented to the convention. 

hird.—At the adjourned session of the business 
meeting of the Convention the nominations — 
by the several district meetings shall he announced, an 
the meeting shall proceed co elect by written ballot one 
corporate member from each district, as a member of 
the nominating committee, A majority of the ballots 
east shall be necessary to a choice. 

Fourth.—The Secretary shall, at least 30 days before 
the meeting of the annual convention, mail to each cor- 
porate member of the Society aeircular calling attention 
to the method hereby recommended for selecting the 
nomivating committee and requesting him to confer 
with such of his fellow members in his own district as 
he may conveniently reach ; and either to be present at 
the convention or to communicate to the Secretary for 
himself, or for them, the names of two corporate mem- 
bers in his district whom he or they would prefer to 
present to the convention as candidates of their district 
for members of the nominating committee. Communi- 
cations received in reply thereto shall be handed by the 
Secretary to the temporary chairman of the district 
meeting of the convention. 

The association of members of the Society at Cincin- 
nati recommended that some action be set on foot with 
regard to determining whether or not it is the sense of 
the Society that a code of ethics for the engineering pro- 
fession should be established. After considerable dis- 
cussion of this subject a resolution was adopted, the 
purport of which was to request the Board of Direction 
to consider and report upon the appointment of a com- 
mittee which shall ascertain the views of the Society 
on the subject, and which shall formulate a code of 
ethics to be submitted to the Society if it seems to be 
the sense of that body that such steps should be taken. 

The Committee on Standard Rail Section reported, 
through its Secretary, Mr. R. W. Hunt, that its report is 
completed and is in the hands of the\Secretary, but is not 
in shape for presentation to the Society. ' It will be pre- 
sented at some early monthly meeting. 

The Committee on Impurities of Domestic Water Sup- 
ply made a report, the substance of which was that the 
matter is too large and complicated for the Society to 
deal with, especially as it is being investigated continu- 
ally by other bodies. Therefore the Committee asked to 
be discharged from further consideration of the subject ; 
this was done. The other standing Committees made 
no reports. 

During the session a communication was read offering 
the use of the Engineers’ Club to the members of the 
Society during the Annual Meeting. A communication 
was read from Mr. J. A. L. Waddell covering one from 
Mr. Porter, asking the attention of the Society to the 
matter of improving the status of the engineering 
profession, which Mr. Porter presented tothe American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at the last convention 
of that body. 
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On the recommendation of the Board it was voted 
that the Annual Convention next summer shall be held 
at Chicago toward the end of July. 

The canvass of ballots for officers resulted as follows: 

President, William Metcalf, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice- 
Presidents, to serve two years, Eimer L. Corthell, 
Chicago, Il].; Charles Macdonald, New York City; 
Directors, to serve three years, J. Foster Crowell, New 
York City. Henry G. Prout, New York City, Willard S. 
Pope, Detroit, Mich., Frederic P. Stearns, Boston, Mass., 
John T. Fanning, Minneapolis, Minn., Olin H. Landreth, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Secretary, Francis Collingwood, New 
York City; Treasurer, John Bogart, New York City. 








Steel Underframe for Tank Car. 





We published weeks ago drawings and description of 
the new design of steel frame for a tank car made by 
the Harvey Steel Car & Repair Works. The completed 
frame is shown in the illustration, which is given here- 
with, more clearly than it was shown in the engravings 
which we published last week. This illustration is made 
from .a photograph which we did not receive un- 
til after the former article was published. It shows 
how. the parts are assembled, more particularly the tank 
saddles and end stops, and the corner joint of the I-beam 
sills. The weight of the car as shown here is 19,900 lbs. 
without the tank, but including the trucks, 








A System of Transfer Accounts for Railroad 
Supplies. 

A system of accounts for keeping track of the stock 
on hand at different shopsand for making transfers in 
cases where an excess exists has been in use on one of 
the leading railroad lines for some time with very satis- 
factory results. In each storeroom bins for the different 
classes of materials kept in stock are provided, and on 
each bin a card is fastened of the form shown by blank 
No. 1. On this card the man in charge of the stores in- 
serts the amount received and expended from time to 
time and also the total. Each month a report is made 
out on a blank of the form shown by No. 2, but includ- 
ing many more items than we have shown, as nuts, nails, 
etc. Each foreman in charge of material makes out one 
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purchased material can be received within one month 
after ordering. When it requires longer than one month 
to receive certain material a sufficient stock is kept on 
hand to cover the time it takes to receive the new lot. 

This system not only has the advantage of giving the 
Superintendent of Motive Power exact information as 
to the quantity and value of the material on hand at 
each and all the shops on the road at any time, but has 
also been productive of a large saving in the value of the 
material which it is found necessary to keep on hand, 
by reason of the transfers, On the system of railroad on 
which this method has been in use for some time, it was 
found that the value of the material which it was neces- 
sary to keep on hand could be reduced from about 
$1,000,000 to about $650,000. The interest on $350,000 
was therefore saved by the adoption of this method of 
keeping account. 








Railroad Commissioners’ Reports. 





WISCONSIN. 
Railroad Commissioner Thomas Thompson, of Wis- 
consin, has just issued the fifth biennial report of that 
office, covering the affairs of the department since Jan. 
8, 1890. The tabulated reports are up to June 30, 1892. 





Steel Frame for Tank Car, 


of these reports monthly and forwards it to the store- 
keeper, who prepares a surplus sheet which is forwarded 
to the Master Mechanic for approval and is then sent to 
the office of the Superintendent of Motive Power. The 
requisitions by Master Mechanics are based upon the 
amount of each kind of material on hand and on the ex- 
penditure during previous months. The form of blank 
used for surplus material is shown by No. 3,on which 
the numbers at the head of the columns refer to the dif- 
ferent departments in which the material is placed, as 
for example: No.1, storeroom; No. 2, machine shop; 


- No. 3, smith shop, etc. 


When requisitions on the Purchasing Agent are received 
in the office of the Superintendent of Motive Power they 
are examined in connection with the surplus sheets 


(Form No. 3),and when material can be supplied by’ 


sending from one shop to another, this is done and such 
material is canceled from the regular requisition on the 
Purchasing Agent. A summary of material on hand 
at the various shops is compiled on a form such as shown 
by No. 4, which gives the value of the material on hand 
at each shop on the system and finally a totai for all the 
shops on the system, 

Wheiu it was proposed to introduce this method of 
keeping accounts the objection was raised that it would 
require additional help in the storerooms and additional 
clerical force. But it was found by making slight changes 
in the men detailed for storeroom duty, that the cards 
and blanks could be properly filled out without difficulty | ; 
and without employing additional men. The cards used 
on the binscan be arranged to last a year without re- 
newal, The entries on the cards are madein pencil, and 
the different detailed entries can be erased when the 
space has become filled and the total consumption and 
purchases to that time inserted and the card used as be- 
fore. [The monthly consumption and the balance of 
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stock on hand is readily determined from these cards, 
and, as already stated, the estimated consumption for 
the following month is based on the average consump- 
tion of previous months as shown by the cards, 





The length of road in Wisconsin on that date was 5,785 
miles, an increase in two years of 310 miles. The two 
lines between Chicago and Milwaukee are both to be 
made double track within a few months, the work 


‘ being now well advanced. The amount of license fees 
_ received from railroads during the fiscal year was 


$1,220,675, and from sleeping car companies $1,215. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul runs its own sleeping 
cars, and the tax upon the earnings of these, $2,146, 
apparently is included in the amount received from 
railroad companies. The casualties for the year ending 
June 30, 1892, wereas follows : 


In- 
Killed. jured. 
R52. s signe Ggleiia a o-epeseiosiescavecs ceenee 8 45 
MON os 6 oo sdb dsiclecieecnsivccae saisieteineeerne <0 62 406 
ENE cla nicivic: aa'cinid iwedtae ae esivipecee ewicsivercis 90 37 
PRN oe sing oie Vie Vedcalsves neeiteocwsiets 19 23 
POE R oe ss cer sh neice esieigenensssicsevcncsesecs - 9 511 


The Commissioner wants the legislature to memor- 
alize Congress to compel the use of automatic couplers 
and air brakes. The Commissioner has inspected the 
roads of the State as well as he could by riding over 
them. He says the roadbed and equipment on the great 
through routes are equal to any in the country. 

MICHIGAN. 


Railroad Commissioner Charles R. Whitman, of Mich. 
igan, has issued the 20th annual report of that office for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1891. It isdated Nov, 22, 1892. 
The delay in issuing is in consequence of the long time 
allowed the roads to send in their reports. In conse- 
quence of this delay the present report includes the 
notes of inspection of railroads made by the Commis- 
sioner in 1892. He reports many small trestle bridges and 
wooden culverts filled up and iron or tile culverts sub- 
stituted. The report contains notes on each of the prin- 
cipal roads. The Michigan Central has 80-Ib. rails all 
the way from Detroit to Niles and a good many west of 
Niles. The entire roadbed has been newly ballasted 
within the past three years, and is in ‘* an absolutely per- 
fect condition.” This is supplemented by equally strong 
praige of other feavures of the road. From our own 
observation of the Michigan Central we judge that the 
truth of these utterances is also ‘absolutely perfect,” 
but the easy way in which every road is praised tends 
to weaken the Commissioner’s commendation, neverthe- 
less; it is too wholesale. 

The sleeping car companies doing business in the state 
escape taxes entirely, and the Commissioner recom- 
mends that the Pennsylvania law, which is believed to 
be effective, should be enacted in Michigan, so as to 
make these companies bear their proper share of the 
public burdens. Various recommendations made in 
former reports about grade crossings and the removal of 
their dangers, the inspection of stations, use of railroads 
as highways by pedestrians, etc., are repeated. 

The length of road in the state at the end of 1891 was 
7,275 miles, an increase over 1890 of 340 miles, The 
length of bridges in the state is 339,125 {t., of which 
262,754 ft. consists of trestles, and only about 25,000 ft. of 
iron bridges. Of the 36 new bridges built during’ the 
period reported upon, 29 were of wood and only six of 
iron or stone. The number of interlocking switch and 
signal plants in the stateis 75. [he number of stations 
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in Michigan is 1,489, equal to one for each 4.9 miles of 





line. The casualities during 1891 were: 
Killed. Injured. 
Passengers. ewan 47 
Employés... 52 356 
Others 112 
Total 515 





The taxes assessed against railroads for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1891, and payable July 1, 1892, aggregated 
$854,334, an increase of 5.08 per cent. over the previous 
year. The plate from which the state railroad map is 
printed has been corrected to date. We do not find any 
copy of this map with the report. 








The Substitution of Steel for Iron in the Construc- 
tion of Rolling Stock. 





The New England Railroad Club held a meeting on 
Jan. 11, the President, Mr. F. M. Twombly (Old Colony), 
in the chair. Mr. George Richards read a paper on 
Steel vs. Iron. 

After referring to the long period during which iron had 
been used, he agreed that steel casting were very much 
superior to iron castings, in many cases even superseding 
forgings. Driving-wheel centres of cast iron frequently 
break, while cast-steel are far stronger and little liable 
to flaws. Letters from many prominent steamship and 
railroad corporations show that steel castings are being 
very extensively used. 

Mr. KENT: Will steel weld as well as good iron? Will 
steel coupling links weld as well asiron ones with one 
process? 

Mr. RicHARbDS: The welding of steel has been long 
known; any metal if heated to a certain temperature, 
the metal being clean, will unite perfectly. The failure 
of welds, especially with iron, is owing to the metal not 
being entirely clean and clear. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Would it be practicable in weld- 
ing steel on a large scale to work it as wrought iron is 
worked, at slight additional cost, say to turn out a 
thousand tons of coupling links a day? 

Mr. RicHaRDs: If coupling links could be made with- 
out a weld it would be a great improvement. Steel is 
forced into use rapidly where it is practicable to cut out 
arcicles in a single piece. Avoid welding where possible, 
especially in steel bridge building, as a weld may be 
so'ind outside and defective within. 

Mr. LAUDER: The best metal to use in the construc- 
tion of railway rolling stock is a question of the experi- 
ence and prejudices of the men engaged. Steel is far 
superior to iron for boilers of any kind, although within 
a year some of our Western friends have put in some 
iron fireboxes. Steel, however, is now abandoned for stay 
belts; it would not stand, although so much stronger 
than iron by scientific test. Where the material is sub- 
jected to reciprocating strains, as in piston rods, crank 
pins, connecting and parallel rods, iron will stand much 
better than steel. The design is important. A piston 
rod with a square shoulder is bad design; it should be of 
equal size the whole length, and then there are no weak 
parts where the strains will concentrate and produce 
rupture. A parallel rod to bearthe strains put upon it 
requires a fibrous material like iron, which is far better 
than steel for that purpose. Our steel rods break every 
few days, both parallel and piston rods, and we are 
abandoning them on our road. A good steel ciank pin, 
if large enough so that there is no spring to it, will last 
forever; but if of small enough design to admit of any 
spring whatever, it will break in time, while under these 
conditions an iron pin will Jast very much longer. So to 
jump ata conclusion and say that steel is better than 
iron all purposes of rolling stock construction is very 
unsafe. 

Iron driving wheel centres break on account of the de- 
sign of the centres. Some of Mr. Richards’ statistics are 
gathered from European sources, butitis well known that 
they have not there the strong cast iron we have in this 
country; they do not use chilled car wheels, because 
they have not the material to make them of. A cast 
iron driving wheel centre made of such material as we 
have in this country, of such iron as we put into cylin- 
ders, and properly proportioned, will last almost in- 
definitely. I remember 40 years ago it was a very rare 
thing for one of the Hinckley driving wheel centres to 
break, and they were very light compared with what we 
use to-day. Later, wheel centres of an entirely different 
design were made and many have broken. It is not wise 
tocondemn cast iron driving wheel centres because some- 
body has made a poor design and they have broken. For 
other parts of the locomotive steel is undoubtedly better 
than iron. A steel cross-head is preferable to one of 
iron, for the strains put upon it are so severe that almost 
any design of cast iron cross-head will sooner or later 
break. Steel or cast iron cross-heads run _ between 
guides will wear rapidly. The best material for this 
purpose is Eureka steel, made in Chester, Pa. It is a 
first class quality of cast iron, and the surface is con- 
verted into a metal similar to steel and made stronger. 
Steel for guide bars has been displaced by cast iron. 
Steel for piston heads has not been much used in this 
country ; cast iron wears much less rapidly. 

No quality of steel will make as strong and safe a 
bolt, where a thread is cut on it, as a good quality of 


iron, because one of the peculiarities of steel is that if it |. 


is nicked even with a file it is liable to break when sub- 
jected to shock, and this feature would make it objec- 
tionable for many uses in connection with cars. Truss 
rods and arch bars, I think, would be as safe with a 
fairly good quality of iron as with steel. Steel rivets for 
boilers have made no headway; they have been tried re- 
peatedly in locomotive construction ; the heads are more 
apt to fly off than where they are made of a good qual- 
ity of iron. Though steel has more torsional strength 
than iron, it has not proved to be a better material for 
Ie oses of locomotive and car construction. 

Ps MARDEN : Steel is destined to enter very largely 
into car construction. A number of years ago we tried 
some steel axles without very good success, but steel 
was then very high in carbon, but there has been very 
great progress in its manufacture of late years. We 
want in car construction a metal that will give the 
greatest strength with the least weight. If bolts or 
rods can be produced in steel that is equal to the best 
iron, and can be used much lighter than iron, it seems 
to me they would be preferable. My experience has 
been the sani@éas Mr. Lauder’s with certain grades of 
steel, where it has had very high tensile strength it has 
broken in reciprocating strains. In building some 
freight cars a number of years ago we found by a series 
of tests which we had made at the Watertown Arsenal, 
that we could use a very much thinner ‘stéel, and nearly 


one-half lighter, for certain porte in the tuck phan woe 


could of iron, and at the same cost. Steel is now pro- 
duced that is much betterin certain parts of car con- 
struction than iron, and costs less. This is directly con- 
trary to my experience of ten or twelve years ago in the 
matter of car axles. I was then decidedly opposed to 
its use; but the manufacture of steel has been much im- 
proved. 

Mr. ADAMs: I amin favor of the use of steel in car 
construction except for axles, as some we used a number 
of years ago certainly broke more easily under the same 
strain than iron axles made of good material. Steel axles 
wear faster thaniron. Steel might be used for arch bars, 
retaining the present size and get the additional strength, 
because our tonnage is increasing continually, and we 
cannot make our cars too strong. We have used many 
steel truss rods during the last two years successfully. 

Mr. MARDEN: In 1886 we bought rough turned axles 
with the journals forged out 14 or % in. larger than the 
size required. Ap axle forged \% in. larger than the 
journal would wear much better and heii less than the 
others; probably because the journal being forged down 
close, we did not turn off enough of it to get to the soft part 
of iron. Steel axles to-day are very low in carvon and 
are only an improved iron. 

Mr. LAUDER—Steel castings will soon supersede ex- 
pensive and intricate forgings, as the result of trials is 
very satisfactory. The steel castings are sound and very 
much smoother and nearer the size and shape required 
than forgings; consequently the cost of finishing less. 
Steel castings can now compete with forgings in price, 
and for many parts can be substituted for iron forgings 
with advantage, as they are easier to finish, and there is 
less waste of material in finishing. 

A steel journal wears faster than an iron one, because 
it is softer, though more dense. Itis granular, while iron 
is fibrous. Others reason that there are more hot boxes 
with it because it is too dense to get good Jubrication. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Steel axles do not heat faster thaniron. 
It is very important when a steel axle is specified to see 
that it is the right kind of a steel axle. Many railroad 
men, master mechanics and master car-builders have 
svecified steel axles and said nothing more about it, and 
they got in nearly every instance Bessemer steel, which 
is unfit for axle purposes, and therefore many failures of 
steel axles have been attributable to the use of materiai 
unfit for the purpose. Mild steel such as you would put 
into any structure which requires reliability will run as 
well or better than iron axles. On the New York 
Elevated weights are reduced to a minimum, and 
axles as light as possible are used. Iron axles broke, 
and they have now used steel. for 10 years exclusively. 
The records show that steel will break after. a certain 
mileage. They know within 10,000 miles when a steel 
axle is liable to break. Iron would sometimes give 
twice the life of steel, and sometimes only one-tenth. 
Consequently they consider steel safer than iron. They 
have no difficulty in lubrication, and the journals run as 
satisfactorily as iron, and they consider steel_prefer- 
able, as it is stronger and it has a known life. The ten- 
dency is for iron to get poorer and steel to get better. 
The development of steel castings in the last five years 
has been enormous. English railways are now using 
steel castings of their own make. Steel manufacturers 
here make a satisfactory product. An iron axle will 
show signs of a coming break before a steel axle will. 
Steel axles break by minute concentric cracks, not cir- 
cumferentially around the journal, but eccentric, the 
centre of the break being an inch or two from the 
centre of the axle. 

Mr. GRAHAM: The West End Railroad have now 1,700 
cars equipped with steel axles. They never heat, and 
give good satisfaction. If electric railroads find steel 
axles better than iron ones, the cars bounding along as 
they do, carrying 10 tons, and the motor fonr tons more, 
I think the steam railroads would get the same result. 

Mr. SINCLAIR : Steel axles are used very largely by the 
Pennsylvania under passenger equipment, aud they run 
trains about as fast as anybody, and there is scarcely any- 
thing else used in Great Britain where the railroads are 
under close supervision as to the material used ; so the 
use of steel is not confined to slow service. 

Mr. LAUDER: I would propose a change in Article 1, 
Section 1, of the by-laws, so as to have the article read as 
follows: *‘ The regular meetings of this club shall be 
held on the second Wednesday of each month, com 
mencing April, 1893,” and I offer a resolution to that 
effect. 

The PRESIDENT: Under the by-laws this resolution 
will be laid over until the next meeting for action. 

Adjourned, 








Rapid Transit in New York. 


After a meeting held last Tuesday the Rapid Transit 
Commissioners of New York gave out certain resolu- 
tions which are printed in a somewhat abridged form 
below. This is one of the steps toward giving the Man 
hattan system further privileges, and the resolutions 
indicate the probable course of events more clearly than 
is indicated by anything else that the Commission has 
said since the failure to sell the franchise; therefore they 
are important. 

The Board holds the sale of said franchise in abeyance, 
and will at any time, upon information that a preposed 
purchaser is ready to make adeposit with the Controller 
: again offer said franchise at public auction in 
accordance with the terms of the statute. If such pro- 
posed purchaser shall suggest to the Board modifica- 
tions of the terms of sale, as recently published, which 
can be made under the provisions of the act, and with 
due regard to the interests of the city and its people, 
this Board will duly consider the same with the desire 
to secure a purchaser for the franchise to construct the 
railway. 

For the purpose of affording relief in the matter of 
rapid transit, immediately and urgently needed, pending 
the construction of such railway, it is the duty of this 
Board to make provision therefor by elevated railways 
in such manner as to secure the highest efficiency of 
which they are capable; that being impossible to locate 
a single line for this purpose in the centre of the city it 
becomes necessary to provide separate facilities upon the 
east and also upon the west side. This Board has deter- 
mined that such separate lines can be Jocated and built 
independent of any existing lines of transit, but realizes 
that it may possibly be to the best interests of the city 
that such temporary system of transit shall be obtained 
by granting additional facilities to the existing elevated 
railways for the following reasons : . 
First—Because there is greater certainty of supplying 
in sueh manner and in the shortest time possible the 
needed relief so imperatively demanded. For, if any 





additjonal facilities are granted to the existing system, 


its owners must at Phat time accept @ contract to con 


struct the same within the period and in accordance 
with the plans and specifications determined by the 
Board ; while, on the other hand, the franchise for ap 
independent system must be offered for sale at public 
— subject to all the uncertainties incident to such 
sales, 

Second—Because a system of the scope and character 
needed for immediate requirements can thus, to a great 
extent, be obtained by the use of streets and avenues 
already occupied by the elevated railways, while an in- 
dependent system will require the occupancy of several 
not = used for such purposes, and which can thus be 
spared. 

_ Third—Because the Board is advised that at any pub- 
lic sale under the Rapid Transit act of 1891 the franchise 
must be sold fora gross sum, and not for an annual 
payment to the city, while if additional facilities are 
granted to an existing system this Board is by the act 
expressly vested with power to fix the compensation to 
be paid therefor either in a gross sum or by annual pay- 
ments or both, thusenabling the Board to fully protect 
the financial interests of the city and obtain for it proba- 
bly larger revenue than would accrue from the sale of 
an independent franchise. 

Fourth—Because under the provisions of the act of 
1891 the Board is authorized to impose as a condition for 
granting additional facilities to the existing elevated 
railways that travel upon their present lines shall be 
ameliorated in many needy respects, and that passengers 
sball be carried to any point within the city limits fora 
fare of five cents. This secures to the city and to passen- 
gers the chief advantages to be derived from competition 
in operating, though it does not insure rivalry in equip- 
ment, speed and general character of accommodation. 

Before laying out additional and independent elevated 
routes, and offering such new franchises for public sale, 
copies of these resolutions shall be sent to the committee 
which recently appeared before the board on hehalf of 
the Manhattan Railway Company, with notification 
that if that company desires to make application to this 
Board under the terms of the Rapid Transit act of 1891, 
for additional facilities, or for the construction of ad- 
ditional tracks or connections. or for the acquisition of 
additional terminal facilities, this Board will take such 
application under consideration only upon the following 
oonditions: 

First—That the elevated railway system shall be so 
extended within a reasonable time to be prescribed as to 
transport passengers between the Battery and the 
nortbern limits of the city on hoth the east and the 
west sides, at a single maximum fare of five cénts. 

Second—That the company shall make compensation 
to the city in a gross sum. or by annual payments, or 
both, as may be determined by this Board. 

Third—That, in respect to any application which in- 
volves the use of additional avenues and streets in a 
large degree for the construction of new lines, the Com- 
mission reserves the rigbt to offer such franchise at 
public sale. 








The Umbria’s Engineer at the Engineers’ Club. 


At the last fortnightly dinner at the Engineers’ Club 
atits house in New York City, Mr. Lawrence Tomlin- 
son, Engineer-in-Chief of the "mbria, was a guest. the 
Club. The following extracts from his remarks when 
answering tothe toast drunk to his health we take 
from the Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland, O. In the 
issue of that journal for Jan. 12 there is a special 
report of this occasion. 


After having been at sea forseveral days,and combatting 
heavy weather, it was found that the driving or thrust 
bearing on one of the sections of the main shaft was 
unduly heating. After doing what all engineers do un- 
der such circumstances, it was found impossible to 
lower the temperature of the shaft and bearing, and 
the engine was slowed down. This after a few hours 
was found to improve the condition of affairs somewhat, 
and the engine was again put up to its normal speed, 
when the heating of the parts came back again, and at 
last steam was shut off, and the engine brought to a 
standstill. I then directed that the cover should be 
hoisted off the bearing that had given us so much 
trouble, when I saw a formidable fracture in the shaft, 
between two of the diiving collars or _ rings. 
After gathering together my chief assistants 1 said 
to them: ‘*‘ You now see what is the matter. I shal! now 
leave you for 10 minutes, in order that you may consult 
among yourselves in regard to the situation, and when 
I return if any one has any plans to propose, or suggés- 
tions to make, I will be glad to listen to them.” At the 
end of the 10 minutes I came back into the tunnel! shaft 
and asked them if they had thought of any plan b 
which to get out of the scrape we were in. All shoo 
their heads and said they did not believe that anything 
could be done by which the ship could make headway 
while that broken shaft was in her. ‘“ Well, lads,” I 
said, ‘I will tell of a way to doit,” and taking a piece 
of chalk out of my pocket (the chalk age not yet having 
passed anew) I marked on the bulkhead a section of the 
shaft, and the plan I had for temporarily repairing it: 
and I am proud to say that, as they looked upon the 
sketch, and on the shaft, and saw what alot of hard 
work there was before them, not one flinched, but all 
were ready to goat it at once. 

And so we gathered up what tools and appliances we 
had and started in upon what Iam sure everyone here 
knows was a hard and long job, as we were fixed. We 
nad {on ,board some heavy, tough steel bolts 6 in. in 
diameter, and long enough to take in the rings or collars 
on each side of the flaw, so [decided to cut out gaps in 
these rings and drop in these steel bolts and hold the 
shaft together, and as well transmit the power of the 
engine through them to the wheel at the other end of 
the shaft. It was a slow and tedious job to cut these 
gaps 6 in. deep, through hard steel collars 314 in. thick. 
We had plenty of broken drills, and chisels, before we 
had chopped out these recesses. But at the end of 24 
hours we had one bolt in. I had planed to put in five 
bolts equally spaced around the shaft, but as [ found it 
would add two more days to the delay, I reduced the 
number to three and concluded to take the chances 
rather than further delay the ship, drifting as she was 
out of her course, 

In addition to the labor incurred in preparing the 
shaft, I found that there was a heavy rib in the thrust 
bearing that would not allow the nuts on the bolts, 
which were 444 in. deep, to go around with the shaft, so 
we had to split or cut the nuts in two pieces, so as to 
make them only 2% in. thick, and also cut off the end of 
the heavy bolts. All this, as you know, was no easy 
job with the tools we had to work with; but pluck and 
determination have pulled many an engineer out of dif- 


ficulties, and so it did us, and at the epd of 72 hours of 
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unremitting labor, by all hands, we were ready to turn 
on steam and givetheshaft atrial. As the crackin the 
shaft was an oblique one, thus pushing one part ahead 
of the other, I concluded that I ought to screw up the 
6-in. bolts as hard as I could; but there is where I 
made a mistake, for on starting the engine and gradu- 
ally increasing its speed to 30 revolutions per minute the 
head of one of the bolts flew off. I had toshut down 
again, and we had to prepare another bolt and put it in 
place of the broken one. But as usual we had learned 
something, and that was, that when the nuts were hove 
up hard, there was ap additional strain brought on the 
bolts, by the twisting of the shaft, which they could not 
stand. Sothat when the new bolt was put in, it was 
not screwed up so very hard, and the others were slacked 
ofl a bit, and we started again and gradually got the 
speed up tol0 knots an hour. At last we reached New 

ork; when we all gave a long breath of relief, and 
took a good long sieep of rest. 

If you will permit me to trespass still further on your 
kindness, I will say a word about the company who own 
the Umbria. Beginning in theirservice when I was but 
a lad, serving as I did my apprenticeship under them, 
working for them as a journeyman, filling as I have all 
the various grades as an engineer on their ships, sailing 
with them in various parts of the world,and in many 
seas, for 40 years of my life, I want to say that I have 
always found that if a man in their employ did his duty 
fairly and honestly, they not only recognized it, but ad- 
vanced him. I have always found that they have been 
considerate of all who were in their service, and careful 
of all who, as passengers, intrusted their lives to their 
care as they sailed the seas over under their colors. 


Train Accidents in the United States in December, 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 

lst, on Wabash road, near Warrenton. Mo., a freight 
train ran into a preceding freight which was taking 
water, damaging the engine and several loaded cars. 
The engineer was injured. 

Ist, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Lake Forest, IIl., a 
freight train approaching at uncontrollable speed ran 
into a train of empty passenger cars which had just 
been made up, ditching the freight engine and 5 freight 
cars. The fireman was injured. 

5th,on Burlington & Missouri River, near Corona,Colo., 
a freight train broke in two on a descending grade and 
the rear portion afterward ran into the Bee one, 
making a bad wreck and ki!ling four bridge carpenters. 

6th, on Pittsburgh & Western, near Carbon, Pa., a 
freight train ran into a caboose ahead of it, wrecking the 
ame and damaging the engine ; engineer and fireman 
injured. 

8th, on Central of New Jersey, at Greenville, N. J., 
passenger train No.’ 1], westbound, was unexpectedly 
stopped at Greenville, the rear car being about 150 ft. 
beyond the block signal west of the station. Just as the 
train was ready to start again, train 309, which left 
Jersey City one minute behind, crashed into the rear car 
at pretty high speed, wrecking the rear end of that and 
forcing the car forward into the one next in front of it, 
wrecking the rear portion of that also. Fifteen passen- 
gers were hurt ; ove of them died the next day and two 
others were seriously injured. There was a dense fog at 
the time of the collision. This part of the road , ee 
electro pneumatic automatic home and distant block 
signals. This accident was discussed in the Railroad 
Gazette of Dec. 16. 

10th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at La 
Salle, N. Y., a Michigan Central passenger train, which 
had been unexpectedly a by a delayed freight, 
was run into at the rear «os New York Central passen- 
ger train, wrecking the Michigan Central dining car. 
Three trainmen were injured. 

13th, on International & Great Northern, near Jack- 
sonville, Tex., a freight train broke in two on descend- 
ing grade and the rear portion ran into the forward 
one, wrecking 15 cars. Two brakemen were injured. 

15th, on Western Maryland, at Midvale, Pa., a passen- 
ed train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, badly 

amaging the engine and caboose. The baggageman 
was slightly injured. 

18th, 1a. m.,on Great Northern, at Nelson, Minn., a 
wrecking train which had been at work clearing up a 
wreck which occurred on the 16th, was being made up on 
the nain track preparatory to starting home, when the 
rear car was struck by a freight train which approached 
at uncontrollable speed. The wrecking cat was thrown 
upon the car next to it and both caught fire. There 
were 14 employés in the caboose, of whom 7 were killed 
—? injured. Three of the victims were burned to 

eath. 

19th, on Lake Erie & Western, near Lima, O., an east- 
bound freight train broke apart on a descending grade 
and the rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, 
wrecking 15 cars. Two tramps were injured. 

19th, on St. Louis Southwestern, near De Soto, Mo., a 
freight train descending a grade broke apart in two 

laces and the middle portion ran uncontrolled into the 

orward one, badly wrecking several cars and killing a 
brakeman. 
- 22d,on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, at Cleve- 
land, O., a passenger train ran into a switching freight, 
standing on the main track, wrecking the caboose and 
damaging the engine and 2 freight cars. The caboose 
took fire. A brakeman was injured. 

234, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, near La Junta, 

Colo., a passenger train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, wrecking the caboose and three cars of sheep. 
The engine of the passenger train was badly damaged 
and the passenger carsslightly. The freight conductor, 
the passenger fireman and one drover were injured. 
_ 24th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Hutch. 
ins, Pa., a freight train ascending a grade broke in two 
and the rear portion was stopped ; subse uently a part 
of the front portion broke away and ran Tock into the 
the other, which was being pushed forward by a follow- 
ing freight, wrecking three cars and the caboose and 
killing two brakemen. The caboose and one car were 
burned up. 

And 30 others on 19 roads, involving four passenger 
and 45 freight and other trains. 


BUTTING. 


8th, on Houston & Texas Central, near Brenham, Tex., 
butting collision between a freight and a work train, 
damaging both engines and injuring one fireman. 

10th,on New York & New yay at Pomperaug 
Valley, Conn., butting céllision of reight trains, wreck- 
ing both engines and 4 cars. The engineer of the west- 
bound and the fireman of the east-bound train were 
killed and 2 trainmen injured. It is said that the west- 
bound train was at fault. The conductor had dis- 
covered his error and had stopped the train and sent a 





flag forward, but this action was not taken quite soon 
enough. é ‘ 

12th, on Central Vermont, near Montpelier Junction, 
Vt., butting collision of freight trains, wrecking several 
cars. One engineer wasinjured. It is said that there 
was a mistake in giving a telegraphic order. : 

17th, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
near KceKinney, Ky., butting collision between a_pas- 
senger and a freight train, wrecking the forward — 
tions of both. Engineer and fireman injured. The 
freight men ** forgot” about the passenger, the time of 
which had. been changed a week before. 

21st, on Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, at Lenexa, 
Kan., butting collision between a passenger and a 
freight train, making a bad wreck and killing the en- 
gineer. Five’passengers and 1 trainman were injured, 
2 of them probably fatally. It is said that the freight 
was running five minutes on the time of the passenger 
train. 

22d, on Louisville & Nashville, near Edgefield Junc- 
tion, Tenn., butting collision of freight trains, wrecking 
both engines and 10 cars. Five trainmen and 2 tramps 
were injured. 

23d, 1a.m.,on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, near 
Deshler, O., butting collision of freight trains, making a 
bad wreck. Onetrainman was killed. Itis said that 
an operator failed to deliver an order to one of the 
trains, 

24th, on Pennsylvania, near Pottstown, Pa., butting 
collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines and 
several cars. ‘The wreck took fire and part of it was 
burned up. One brakeman was injured. 

25th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
near Hillsboro, [ll., butting collision of freight trains, 
wrecking both engines and 20 cars; engineer and fire- 
man injured. It is said that the eastbound train was 
running in disregard of orders. 

26th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Pencoyd, Pa., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a work 
train, badly damaging both engines and several freight 
cars. Two employés and 3 passengers were injured. 

28th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Troy, 
Kan., butting collision between eastbound passenger 
train and a westbound freight. Four trainmen were 
killed, and 9 passengers and | trainman injured. 

28th, on Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, near Wathena, 
Kan., butting collision between a passenger train and a 
freight, making a bad wreck. The baggageman was 
killed and a fireman badly injured. It is said that the 
freight had leave to run against the second section of 


the passenger train, but misread the order, and ran) 


against the first section also. 

30th, on Atlantic & Pacific, near Ashfork, Ariz., but- 
ting collision of freight trains, making a bad wreck and 
blocking the road five hours; engineer and fireman of 
one train killed and those of the other train injured. It 
is _ that an operator failed to deliver a telegraphic 
order. 

And 9 others on 9 roads, involving 4 passenger and 14 
freight and other trains, 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

lst, on Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie, at She- 
naugo, Pa., a switching engine standing in the yard was 
struck by two runaway cars and wrecked, the engineer 
being killed. The cars had eluded control at a side track 
two miles away. 

2d, on Ciiesapeake & Ohio, near Ashland, Ky., a west- 
bound passenger train ran into a wrecking train, wreck- 
ing 8cars, There was a dense fog at the time. Three 
employés were injurea. 

2d. 3:30 a. m., on Central of Georgia, at Macon, Ga., a 
freight train ran over a misplaced switch, and the 
engineman, not discovering his error, proceeded some 
distance on the wrong track and finally collided with 
another engine, doing considerable damage. A _ brake- 
man was tense injured. 

3d, on Schuylkill & Lehigh Valley, at Slatington, Pa., 
a freight engine ran into a string of coal cars, making a 
bad wreck and injuring the engineer and firemen. 

5th, on Pennsylvania road, at Pennsville, Pa., a pas- 
senger train ran into an engine and two cabooses which 
were going into a side track but had not quite cleared 
the main Jine, badly damaging the caboose and the three 
_—. Five train men and seven passengers were in- 
jured. 

6th, on Chicago & Northern Pacific, in Chicago, a pas- 
senger train ran into an engine, injuring two passengers. 
There was a dense fog at the time. 

6th, on Lehigh Valley, near Allentown, Pa., collision 
between a passenger and a freight train, injuring an en- 
gineer and a fireman. 

6th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near 
Auburn, R. L, an express trai ran into the side of a 
freight which was backing into a side track, doing con- 
siderable damage and injuring an engineer and a freight 
brakeman. The freight men had not properly protected 
themselves against the passenger train. 

8th, on Northern Central, near Marysville, Pa., colli- 
sion of freight trains, resulting in the death of one 
brakeman. 

8th, on Lehigh Valley, near Flemington, N. J., colli- 
sion of freight trains, wrecking both engines and several 
cars and killing l engineer. There was a dense fog at 
the time. 

12th, on Pennsylvania road, at Stanwick, N. J., col- 
lision of passenger trains, doing slight damage. One 

assenger was injured. One of the trains had started 
or Moorestown, but found itself short of time and was 
backing to Stanwick side track. 

14th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Newport, Ky., a 
freight train with an engine at each end parted while 
ascending a steep grade. The rear portion ran back, 
and when it bad gone a short distance it was struck by 
a part of the front portion which had broken away. The 
rear engine had been deserted and ran out four miles on 
the main line. The collision wrecked two loaded cars. 

14th, on Central of Georgia, near Lavender, Ga.,a 
freight train ran into a work train, badly damaging 
both engines. One engineer was injured. 

15th, on Boston & Albany, at East Albany, N. Y., col- 
lision between an empty engine and a freight train, in- 
juring the engineers. 

16th, on Perkiomen road, near Perkiomen, Pa., a pas- 
senger train ran over a misplaced switch and into the 
side of a freight train, damaging 10 cars and injuring 
the mail agent and baggageman. 

18th, on Norfolk & Western, at Zuni, Va., some cars 
on a siding, which had not been securely fastened, ran 
out on the main track, colliding with engine 237. The 
engineer was killed and two cars derailed. 

20th, on Alabama & Vicksburg, at Jackson, Miss.,a 
freight train backed into a passenger train, doing slight 
eaeeee A circus employé riding on the freight was 
injured. 

Zlst, dn Louisville & Nashville, at Birmingham,,. Ala.. 
there was a slight collision of switching freight’ trains 


in the yard, One of the engines, which had been de- 


' 


serted, started back with 4 cars and rana mile at. high 
speed. Near Tenth street it ran into a train consisting of 
an engine and 7 cabooses, making a bad wreck. An en- 
gineer and fireman were injured. : 

2ist, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Galesburg, 
Ill., a stock train ran into some cars standing in the 
yard, making a considerable wreck. One car, in which 
were 10 drovers, took fire and 7 of the men were injured. 

22d, on Boston & Albany, at East Albany N. Y., slight 
collision between empty passenger trains, badly damag- 
ing 2cars. One trainman was injured. 

24th, on Pennsylvania road, at Burlington, N. J., col- 
lision between a passenger and a freight train, wreck- 
ing the freight engine and 1 passenger car. Two pas- 
senyers were injured. : 

26th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Emporia, 
K w., a passenger train ran intoa yard engine, making 
a bad wreck and injuring the engineer and 2 other train- 
men. One passenger was also hurt. 

30th, 1 a. m., on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near 
Britt, Ia.,a freight train ran over a misplaced switch 
and into a construction train standing on the side 
track, wrecking 20 cars. The engineer and fireman 
jumped into a snow drift and were slightly injured. 

30th, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 
Springfield, O., a collision of treight trains resulted in 
the death of a conductor and one brakeman. 

And 17 others on 14 roads, involving 4 passenger and 
31 freight and other trains. 

DERAILMENTS. 


DEFECTS OF ROAD. , 

ist, on Norfolk & Western, at Winston, N. C.,a freight 
train broke through a trestle bridge and six cars fell to 
the ground below, a distance of 40 ft. ; engineer and fire- 
man injured. ; ; 

7th, on Illinois Central, near Lincoln, Ill.,a mixed: 
train was derailed by a broken rail, several cars being: 
ditched. Two passengers were injured. 

12th, on Union Pacific, near Hallville, Wyo., a passenger’ 
train was derailea by a broken rail and several cars: 
ditched. Three passengers were injured. 

12th, on Union Pacific, at Hallville, Wyo., a passenger’ 
train was derailed by a broken rail and five cars went 
into the ditch. Both of them were badly wrecked.. 
Twenty-five passengers were injured, mostly Italian 
emigrants, ; 

15th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Herkimer, N. Y., afreight train was derailed by a broker 
rail, making a bad wreck and piling up about 20 cars, 
which covered three of the four main tracks. One brake 
man was injured. . : p 

19th, on Newport News & Mississippi Valley, at Eddy- 
ville, Ky., a passenger train was derailed by a broken 
rail and two cars overturned. ‘The conductorand postal 
clerk were injured. 

2ist, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Lofty, Pa., a 
freight train was derailed by a defective switch, and 20 
cars were wrecked. A brakeman was injured. . 

23rd, on Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, at 
Deronda, Wis., a passenger train was derailed by a 
broken rail. One brakeman was injured. 

25th,on Denver & Rio Grande, near Marshall Pass, 
Col., the pay car train was derailed by spreading of 
rails, The engineer and fireman were badly injured. 

27th, on Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, at Martin’s 
Ferry, O., a switching freight train was derailed on a 
high trestle and fell to the ground below. The engineer 
and fireman were injured. It is said that a defective 
frog caused the derailment. 

3lst, on Missouri Pacific, near Eldorado, Kan., a pas- 
senger train was derailed by a broken rail and 1 pas- 
senger was slightly injured. : 

And 10 others on 10 roads, involving 3 passenger and 7 
freight and other trains. 

DEFECIS OF EQUIPMENT. 

6th, on Orange Belt, near Oakland, Fla., a passenger 
train, running at considerable speed, was derailed by a 
broken truck, 1 car being overturned. Express manager 
killed. 

7th, on Central Vermont, near Ferrisburgh, Vt., a 
passenger train was derailed by a broken wheel, 7 pas- 
sengers beirg injured. : 

llth, on Missouri Pacific, at Little Blue, Mo., a freight 
—. was derailed hy a broken truck and 1 brakeman 

illed. 

22d, on Austin & Northwestern, near Grover, Tex., 
the passenger car of a mixed train was derailed by the 
breaking of a wheel and wrecked. The conductor was 
killed and 4 passengers and a trainman injured. 

24th, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, near 
Kincaid, Ky., 6 cars of a freight train were derailed by 
a Master Car Builders’ standard drawbar, which pulled 
out and fell upon the track. 

And 12 others on 11 roads, involving 1 passenger and 11 
freight and other trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 


20th, on Southern Pacific, at the crossing of the Ameri- 
can River, east of Sacramento, Cal., a freight train, 
being flagged on the trestle, was stopped very suddenly 
by the air brakes, and 1 car was derailed. 

23d, on Pennsylvania road, at Altoona, Pa., a passen- 
ger train was derailed at an unfastened switch and struck - 
a yard engine standing on a side track, doing consider- 
able damage and injuring 3 trainmen. 

29th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, at Min- 
turn, Ark., 3 cars of a passenger train were derailed by 
a misplaced switch ; 2 mail clerks, engineer and fireman 
injured. 

30th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Caldwell, O., the engine 
and baggage car of a passenger train were deraiied by a 
derailing switch at a — where the engineer failed to 
obey the signal. The baggageman was injured. 

And6 others on 4 roads, involving 1 passenger and 5 
freigiit and other trains. 

UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 


5th, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Brookings 
S. D., a passenger train was derailed by running over an 
ox qa the cars badly damaged. The engineer was in- 
juréa. 

5th, on Union Pacific, near Pocatello, Idaho, a freight 
train was derailed by running over a cow, and the fire- 
man was killed. 

5th, on Union Pacitic, near Iron Mountain, Mont.. a 
work train was derailed by rnnning into a landslide 
and several employés injured. 

16th, on Chicago & Eastern Illinois, near Danville, 
Ill.; a passenger train was derailed at an unfastened 
switch and the 2 foremost.cars wrecked. It is said that 
the switch had been tampered with, The engineer and 
fireman were slightly injured. 

16th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Mogees, Pa., 
the engiue of a passenger train was derailed by a mali- 
eine obstruction, and overturned. The engineer was 
i} 





ured, 
z34, on Northern Pacific, near Pee Fil, Washb,, a work 
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train was derailed by running sgainst a tree which had 
fallen across the track,‘and 10 cars went down a bank. 
Engineer, fireman and conductor injured. 

26th,on Centra /of Georgia, near Waynesboro, Ga., the 
engine of a passenger train was derailed by a malicious 
obstruction, and overturned. The fireman was injured. 

2th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Perry, Neb., 
a work train backed into a drove of horses, derailing 
the train and making a considerable wreck. The engi- 
neer and fireman were killed. ~ - 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving 2 passenger and 4 
freight and other trains. 
; UNEXPLAINED. 

3d, on Louisville & Nashville, at Jenifer, Ala., a 
freight train was derailed and the engine overturned. 
A brakeman was injured. 

12th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 
Whatley, Ala.,a passenger train was derailed and the 
engine overturned. The engineer was injured. 

13th, on Pittsburgh, Akron & Western, near Carey, O., 
a mixed train was derailed and. several cars, including 
the passenger car, were thrown down a bank. One pas- 
senger was killed and 2 trainmen injured. The wreck 
took fire and was burned up, together with;about 50 ft. 
of atrestle. 

13th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, 
Mo., the baggage car of a passenger train was 
and the baggagemaster injured. 

23d, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, near Husted, 
Col., a passenger train was derailed while running at 
high speed, and most of the train behind the baggage 
car fell down a bank. The smoking car took fire and 
together with one other passenger car, was burned 
up. Two trainmen and 17 passengers were injured, 2 of 
the latter fatally. 

24th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Delmar 
Junction, Ia., a car of a passenger train was derailed. 
One peveenane was injured by jumping off. 

27th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, at Emporia, 
Kan., passenger train No. 1 was derailed and wrecked 
and 3 trainmen injured. 

And 26 others on 25 roads, involving 9 passenger and 
17 freight and other trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

28th, on Lake Erie & Western, near Lima, O., a parlor 
car in a passenger train was badly damaged by the ex- 
plosion of the heating apparatus. The conductor and 2 
passengers were injured. 

29th,on Pennsylvania road, near Bristol, Pa., the 
engine of a passenger train was disabled by the dropping 
out of the grate. 

And 8 others on 8 roads, involving 5 passenger and 3 
freight and other trains, 

A summary will be found in another column. 


near Camden. 
derailed 








Prospects of Railroad Building in 1893. 





Since the publication last week of the statement of 
track laid in 1892 a few additional reports have been re- 
ceived and the mileage reported on the following lines 
is in addition to that previously published. 


Chesapeake & Ohio, from Rush Run, W. Va., 5 miles, and on 
Kinniconnick branch, to Freestone, Ky., 12 miles. 

Milwaukee & Northern, Wausaukee, Wis., to Oconto Lum- 
ber Co’s camp, 17.5 miles. 

Consolidated Terminal at Kansas City, 2 miles. 

Burlington & Missouri to Sheridan, Wyo., 105 miles, instead 
of 101.5 miles, as reported Jan. 13. 

Beaver Creek, from Davis, W. Va., 10 miles. 

Lehigh Valley on Loyal Sock Branch, between Bernice, Pa., 
and Harvey’s Lake, 14.3 miles; from Coxton to Austin, Pa., 2.9 
miles; on Lehigh Valley Terminal, between Newark and 
Jersey City, N, J., 3.3 miles, and near Perth Amboy, 4.5 miles, 

Louisiana Central, 4 miles, instead of 3 to Hainesville, La. 

Pennsylvania Lines, 1.2 miles to Bishop, Pa. 

North Galveston, Houston & Kansas City, between Virginia 
Point and North Galveston, Tex., 16.7 miles, instead of 9 miles 
as reported Jan. 13. 

_Massillon branch of Cleveland, Canton & Southern, near 
Navarro, O., 8 miles. 

Wimington, Onslow & North Carolina, 6 miles instead of 1 
mile reported Jan. 1 

The additional mileage is 97.7 miles. The amount to be de- 
ducted is six miles in Arkansas, on the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith, and six on the Baltimore & Ohio in West Virginia. 

_The net increase is 85.7 miles and the corrected total for the 
United States is 4,150 miles. 


We republish the table showing the new track by 
states : 








New York............ 











RMI cascackce tele zexe 24, 264.8 
secs cevee + evceee} 19. ||\North Carolina...... 49 3 
dis coon tainae ce 33.5 North Dakota........ 92. 
Mo vceengeeevess< 89.8 |\OblO..........ssecese | 212. 
civ sivastae reciteeas 20.4 Oklahoma............ ll. 
ae: cesic ne enanneed 134.1 |'Oregon.... ....0...... 13.5 
sag W alts ceaa perm esis 61.8 Pennsylvania ......., 325.4 
IG 6s casas concees ees) 82.7 South Carolina....... 36.2 
Tilinois.... ..... 81. South Dakota........; 5.5 
Indiana.......... ---....| 155.9 ||'Temnessee............ 74.8 
Indian Territory........ + (08S EORME. vc. cecce ws cnss | 227.7 
TOWG, --cccccccccccvevccsee| “GE: || UGA csecscccee cecvce 28.7 
ERNGOR. nose ceccrencccgest 1, || Virginia. ...< 20-0000. 27. 
Kentucky.... . ........./ 52.56 Washington ........ 432.4 
Lowieiana,...... ceccsceses | 78.8 West Virginia.......; 200.3 
MUM isiccevcvaxciceaie ccet 15. Wisconsin............ 122.8 
Maryland...... eae caves 20.6 Wyoming............! . 
Massachusetts. .......... 23. Sng soo aes 
eee 201. Total, United States 4,150. 
Minnesota............ -- 189.7 Canada ............ 273. 
oO ee 201. ‘Mexico. ........... 
Montana...........+-+00+- 127.3 ; - 
OO eer 76.5 Total, Foreign...... 574. 
New Hampshire......... 28.7 _ 
New Jersey......c.cecees 41.3 Grand total........... 4,724 
New Mexico............. 5.8 | 








Supplementing the record of track laid, we give in 
this issue a compilation in which an attempt has been 
made to show where more or less new railroad building 
is likely to be done in the year 1893. The lines in- 
cluded in the statement are those upon which work has 
been begun or is under contract, lines located, and, in a 
few cases, lines, not located, where the iuformatioh now 
at hand seems to indicate that considerable work will 
be done in the next few months. 

NORTHERN STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Maine. 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Main line, Brownville northeast to 
Caribou, 154 miles under construction, Considerable grading 
done in 1892, C. P. Treat, Chicago, contractor, Branches 


surveyed from Oakfield, near Patten, north to Ashland, 42 

Proje: branch from Sprague’s Mills to Ft. Fairfield, 13 miles. 
‘ojec 

General Manager, 

Houlton, Me, 


ted, Caribou to Van Buren, 20 miles. F. W. Cram, 
Bangor ; Moses Burpee, Chief Engineer, 





_ George’s Valley.—Warren Station to Union, 8 miles; part of 
line graded, will probably be completed in the spring. I. C. 
Thurston. South Union, Me., President. 

Maine Shore Line.—Stillman east through Shore Line coun- 
ties to Calais and Eastman. 110 miles; surveyed several years 
ago. Noactive work now being done. S. D. Leavitt, East- 
port, Me.,, President. 

New Hampshire. 

Exeter.—Exeter south to East Epping, 5 miles; contract will 
or be let in early part of this year. John J. Bell, Exeter, 

. H., President. 

Vermont, 

Black River.—Contracts recently let from Proctorsville 

east to Claremont Junction, 12 miles, all surveyed. 


Massachusetts. 


Plymouth County.—EKast Weymouth to Brant. Rock, about 
25 miles; surveyed over a year ago. No other work done. John 
T. Simmons, Boston, President. 

Southbridge, Sturbridge & Brookfield.—Brookfield to South- 
bridge, located in 1892, 13 miles; contract now under considera- 
tion. C. Moore, Sturbridge, Mass., Chief Engineer. 


Rhode Island. 


New York & New England, on Providence 
Pascoag northeast to connect with the N. Y. 
miles; under construction, Ward Bros., contractors. 
Tinkham, Providence, R. L., President. 


New Vork. 


Binghamton & State Line.—Three routes surveyed from 
Binghamton south to Pennsylvania staée line, 15 miles, Joseph 
K. Noyes, Kinghamton, N. Y. Chief Engineer. 

Brooklyn Elevated.—Fifth avenue and Thirty-eighth street 
to Third avenue and Sixty-seventh street, Brooklyn; Fulton 
street and Schenck avenue ,to Crescent street and Jamaica 
avenue. Cofrode & Saylor and Edge Moor Bridge Works have 
contract for elevated structure. O. F. Nichols, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Chief Engineer and General Manager. 

Buffalo & Geneva,on Rochester & Honeoye Valley.—To 
complete the road between Rochester Junction and Honeoye 
Falls, 2.5 miles, under construction. Paul S. King, Buffalo, N. 

., Chief. Engineer. ; 

Catskill & Tannersville.—Catskill Mountain Station to Tan- 
nersville,1 mile, under contract and construction. James 
— Catskill, N. Y.; C. L. Rickerson, New York City, Presi- 


ent. 

Croton Valley.—Croton Point to near Ridgefield, Conn., on 
the state line; surveyed in 1892. 1. Aaron, 48 Wall street, New 
York City, Secretary, 

Lake Hopatcong, Boontown, Morristown, Caldwell & New 
York.—Caldwell, westerly to Rockaway, 18 miles; branch to 
Morristown, 7 miles; all surveyed, right of way about secured. 
C. C. Vermeule, New York City, Chief Engineer. 

Long Island, on New York Bay Extension.—Hemstead 
Crossing, south to Valley Stream, 6 miles; partly graded last 
summer; work now suspended; right of way not all secured. 
P. D. Ford, Long Island City, Chief Engineer. 

Niagara Junction.— End ot track at Niagara Falls to Lock- 
port Branch of N.Y., C. & H. R. R. R., 4 miles, under construc- 
tion, being built by Cataract Construction Co. Mairs & Lewis, 
New York City, and B. P. Smith, Rochester, N. Y., contract- 
ors. George B. Burbank, Niagara Falls, Chief Engineer. 

Oscawana & Cornell.—Five miles, Oseawana to new Croton 
aqueduct dam at Cornell, located and ready for construction; 21 
miles to be located. W. H. Gale, 44 Pine street, New York 
City, President. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, on Gouverneur & Oswe- 
—— = of track laid in 1892 at Gouverneur east, toward 

‘Xdwards, 13 miles, track being laid. E. Van Etten, Water- 
town, N. Y , Superintendent. 

Unadilla Valley.—End of track at Leonardsville, south to 
New Berlin, 15 miles. G. L. Rusling, 137 Broadway, New 
York, is contractor; F. A. Culver, 80 Broadway, New York, 
Secretary. 


& Sprinvtield.— 
& N. E.R. R.,6 


Wm. 


New Jersey. 

Rockaway Valley.—Into town of Morristown, 1 mile; and to 
State Asylum, 2 miles, surveyed. J. E. Melich, Morristown, 
N. J., Engineer. 

Pennsylvania, 

Altoona, Clearfield & Northern.—Doughertys to Coalport, 8 
miles; located. F.G. Patterson, Aitoona, President. 

Bloomsburg & Sullivan.— Jamison to Gonaga Lake, 13 miles, 
surveyed. F.M. Leader, Bloomsburg, Pa., General Manager. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—On Clearfield & Mahoning. 
Jefferson Line west to Clearfield, 26 miles: under contract and 
construction, tracklaying just begun. J. M. Floesch, Clear- 
field, Pa., Chief Engineer. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—End of track, 3 miles, from 
Hull’s east to Galeton, 17 miles, all graded. A. Crage, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Broadhead & Bryon, Galeton, Pa., contractors. 
C. E. Rottsford, Austin, Pa., Chief Engineer. 

Delaware River & Lancaster.—Springfield to Lancaster, 39 
miles; projected. Isaac W. Guldin, Reading, Pa , Chief Engi- 


neer. 

Fall Brook.—Mills to Ulysses, 7 miles, will be built early 
in the spring. Robert H. Canfield, Corning, N. Y., Assistant 
ern. 5 ; 

eystone.—Projected near Gardeau, 7 miles. L. G. Willson, 
Gardeau, Pa., Secretary. 

Kislacoquillas Valley.—Track will be laid in a few weeks 
between Reedsville and Bellville, 9 miles; some track built in 
1892. F. F. Whittekin, Belleville, Pa., Chief Engineer. 

Lancaster, Oxford & Southern.—End of track to Providence 
Mills, 1 mile, under contract; Providence Mills to Oxford, 9 
miles, located. A.M Nevin, Oxford, Pa. 

Newport & Sherman’s Valley.—Valley Road Station to New 
Bloomfield, 3 miles, under construction; New Germantown to 
South Broad Top coal regions, 3) miles, preliminary survey 
made in 1892. D. Gring, Newport, Pa., President. 

Oregon & Texas.—Cammel to English Centre, 8 miles, under 
construction. 

Pennsylvania.—Rox borough branch,Chester Avenue Station, 
Philadelphia, to White Marsh; Fort Washington branch to 
— Washingtor, 5 miles; Philadelphia & Bustleton, to Bus- 

eton. 

Perry County.—From end of track, about 8 miles from New 
Bloomtield to Landisburg, 4 miles, graded and ready for the 
rails. F. K. Holtzinger, New Bloomfield, Pa., Superintend- 


ent. 

Phil< delphia Belt.—Bridge street, Philadelphia, along Dela- 
ware River to Princeton street, 2 miles, under contract. C. S. 
Campbell, 227 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, contractor; 
J. A. Wilson, C. E. and D. Jones Lucas, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, P. A., Engineer. : 

Philadelphia & Reading, on Philadelphia & Northern.— 
Wister Station to Glenside, 7 miles, under construction. 

Tionesta Valley.—Hilltop to Sandy Creek, 2.5 miles, and 
Parish to Hunter's Run, 5 miles; company doing grading. 
F. F. Whittekin, Tionesta, Chief Engineer. 

Tionesta Valley & Hickory.—Grading completed last month, 
Tionesta to Ross Valley, 5 miles; tracklaying to be begun in the 
spring. T. D. Collins, Nebraska, Pa., President. 

Western Maryland.—End of track at Menges Mills, near 
Porters, northeast to York, 11 miles, under construction, con- 
tract work about completed. 5 

Wilkesbarre & Kastern.—Stroudsburg west to Wilkesbarre. 
Pa., about 65 miles, under construction and track-laying be- 
gun at Pocono Summit. Wilkesbarre & Hudson River Con- 
struction Co. is building the line, of which R. H. Talcott, 59 
Wall street, New York City, is the Manager. I. K. Hart- 
well, of Wilkesbarre, is Chief Engineer of the road. 

Williamsport & North Branch.—Nordmont northeast to 
Dohm Summit, E. T. Gaynor & Co., La Porte, Penn., con- 
tractors; B.S. Welch, Hugesville, Pa.. General Manager. 

Ohio. 

Columbus, Lima & Milwaukee.—Defiance to Lima, 42 miles; 
roadbed constructed in 1891; 375 miles projected; officers state 
that construction will be resumed in the spring; H. Sabin, 
Marysville, O., President. 

Dayton, Lebanon & Cincinnati.—Centreville, north to Day- 
ton, 13 miles, located. : ; 

Eastern Central.—Preliminary surveys made between Galion 
and Millersburg, 60 miles, R. H, Lee, Loudonville, 0., Chief 
Engineer, 





Findlay, Fort Wayne & Western.—End of track at junction, 
with Cin., Jack. & Mack. Railroad west to Ohio and Indiana 
state line, 11.5 miles; track now being laid. B. W. Fenton, 
Findlay, O., Chief Engineer. 

Ohio Southern.— Wellston, southeast, 10 miles, under con- 
struction; from Springfield northwest to Lima, 60 miles, con 
tract let to McArthur Bros., of Chicago. H. '{. Douglas, Spring- 
field, O., Chief Engineer. 

Pittsburgh, Akron & Eastern, on Akron & Eastern.—Akron, 
0., east to Newcastl>, Pa., 70 miles; located in 1892. J. H. 
Sample, Akron, O., Chief Engineer. 

Snow Fork & Hocking.—Coal branch of Baltimore & Ohio, 
Rock Run, south about 20 miles to coal fields: terminals not 
fixed; right of way only partly secured. David Lee, Zanesville, 
O., President. 

Toledo, Walhonding Valley & Ohio.—End of track at Loudon- 
ville, southeast across Ohio to the Ohio River, near Bellaire, 
84 miles, projected. The line is operated by the Pennsylvania. 
J. A. Hanlon, Coshocton, O., Chief Engineer. ~ - ; 


Indiana. 

Brookville, Richmond & Union City.—Harrison, near Cin- 
cinnati. north to Union City, 68 miles; surveyed in 1891, and 
right of way partly secured. Joseph Ramsey, Jr., Cincinnati, 
President. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Chattanooga Southern.—Indianapo- 
lis, southwest to Mitchell, 75 miles, and Mitchell southwest to 
Rockport, 65 miles; surveyed in 1892; right of way partly se 
cured. J.H. McCormick Columbus, O., Chief Engineer. 

Cincinnati, Union City & Chicago.—Union City to Hunting- 
ton, 65 miles, located, and it is thought will be built during 
1893. Frank White, Union City, Ind., Chief Engineer. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—McCool to Porter, 5 miles; grading 
begun recently. E. H. Lee, Joliet, I!1., Chief Engineer. 

Findlay, Ft. Wayne & Western.—Nearly all graded in 1891 
from Ohio state line west to Ft. Wayne, about 20 miles. Track 
now being laid to Ohio state line. will probably reach Fort 
Wayne in a few months. 

Fort Wayne, Terre Haute & Southwestern.—Partly graded 
from Mansfield to Bainbridge, 18 miles; work delayed by 
litigation; contract let to E. P. Reynolds & Co., of Cincinnati. 
F. P. Welch. Rialto Building, Chicago, General Manager. 

Indiana, Illinois & Iowa,—Knox vorth to South Bend, 33 
miles, located in 1892; will probably begin work in the spring. 
W. K. Woodruff, Kankakee. Ill., Chief Engineer. 

Indianapolis, Logansport & Chicago.—Logansport, south to 
Indianapolis, 70 miles; right of way secured, except at Indian- 
apolis; contract to be let soon, and line completed perhaps this 
year. Walter A. Osmer, Logansport, Ind., Chief Engineer. 

Lafayette & Monon.—Survey made for about two miles from 
Lafayette. George W. Warwick, Lafayette. 


Illinois. 


Calumet & Blue Island.—A branch of about four miles. 
surveyed near South Chicago. F.C. Bates, South Chicago. 

Chicago & New Orleans.—Surveyed from Altamont south 
and southeast to Carbondale, 106 miles; some grading done in 
1891; stated that work will be resumed this year. Branch pro- 
jected from Jefferson County to Paducah, 80 miles. Oliver 
Ferguson & Sons, Evansville, Ind., contractors. A. G. Mur- 
ray. Springfield, Ill., President. 

Clayton & Pea Ridge.—Clayton, northeast, 12 miles, under 
contract; work will be commenced in the spring. D. M. 
Halsted, Const. Co., Clayton, contractors; C. M. Wever, Clay 
ton, Ill., secretary. 

Jacksonville Southeastern.—Havana to Canton, 20 miles, 
under construction; Canton, north to Rock Island, 100 miles, 
surveyed in 1892. W.S. Hook, Jacksonville, Ill., President. 

Peorta Terminal.—In Peoria two miles double track under 
contract. C. ©. Gilman, Marshailtown, Ia., contractor; C- 
E. Wickham, Peoria, Ill., Chief Engineer. 

St. Louis & Eastern Illinois.—End of track near Glen Carbon 
to Marine, 10 miles. N. W. Irish, contractor; William E. 
Guy, St. Louis, President, and Robert Moore, St. Louis, Chief 
Engineer. E 

Michigan. 

Lowell & Hastings.—Freeport to Hastings, 8 miles, surveyed, 
W. H. Clarke, Lowell, Mich., Traffic Manager. 

Mancelona & Northwestern.—Mancelona to Cedar River 
Valley, six miles surveyed, which will be built soon to com- 
plete line. y. H. Thompson, Mancelona, Mich., President. 

Manistee & Grand Rapids.—Manistee to Manistee River, 3 
miles, under construction ; junction with Chic. & W. Mich. R. 
R. to timber lands, 11 miles surveyed; Luther to Grand 
Rapids, 75 miles, projected. E. W. Muenscher, Chief Engi- 
neer, Grand Ravids. oe 

Manistique & Northwestern.— Manistique to Negaunee and 
iron mines, in uprer Peninsula, 91 miles; surveyed and 
located, no contracts yet awarded. 8S. H. Beardslee, Manis- 
tique, Mich., Chief Engineer. 

Wisconsin. 

Abnapee & Western.—Ahnapee northeast to Sturgeon Bay, 
20 miles; grading being done by the company. FE. Decker, 
Ahbnapee, President. 

Bayfield & Great Western.—Bayfield to Iron Range Station, 
18 miles; located in 1892. F. W. Dalyrmple, Bayfield, President. 

Chicago, Lake Geneva & Northwestern.—Lake Geneva to 
Madison, 70 miles. Negotiations under way for construction; 
D. C. Dunlap, President, 526 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, II]. 

Chippewa River & Menomonee.—End of track northward, 
three miles, under construction; projected about 25 miles tow- 
ard Hayward. W. Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Secretary. 

Milwaukee & Superior.—Sussex to North Lake, 8 miles, 
surveyed; projected to Superior. W. Powrie, Templeton, Wis.. 
Chief Engineer. 


SOUTHERN STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore Belt.—Hamburg street, Baltimore, to Bay View 
Junction, 7 miles ; tunnel work nearly completed. Con- 
trolled by Baltimore & Ohio. Ryan & McDonald and L. B. 
McCabe & Bro., of Baltimore, contractors. W. T. Manning. 
Chief Engineer, Baltimore, 

Washington & Chesapeake Beach.—Construction wi!l begin 
this month from a point near Washington southeast to Chesa- 

ake Bay, 27 miles; contract let in December to Godeffroy & 

ow, 45 Broadway, New York City. L. H. Hyer, Washing- 
ton, v. C., Chief Engineer. 
Virginia. 

Abingdon Coal & Iron.—Abingdon to Damascus, 15 miles, 
grading to be finished in January; Damascus to Mountain 
City, 16 miles; surveyed. J. C. Watson, Jr., Abingdon, Va., 
Chief Engineer. __ “ 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—On Buckingham Branch, end of track 
at Mitchells’, near Arvor, south to Rosney, 8 miles; grad 
ing about completed. H. Frazier, Richmond, Chief Engineer. 

Gladesville.— Wise C. H. north to Gladesville, 15 mi'es, The 
contract for the road will probably be let in the spring and 
work completed next summer. E. M. Fulton, WiseC. H., Va., 
President. 5 

Glasgow Belt.—A bout 1.5 miles at Glasgow; no work being 
done. T. Williams, Glasgow. Va., Secretary. 

Glendon & Gulf Mining & Manufacturing Co.—Gulf to Fair 
Haven, 10 miles; under construction; 9 miles has been graded, 
the company doing itsown work. Frank VD. Jones, Gulf, N. 
C., Chief Engineer. } 

Marion & Rye Valley.—Marion to Currin Valley, 6 miles: 
surveyed and partly graded in 1892. Work now suspended. 
George W. Richardson, Marion, Va., Vice-President: W. C. 
Foster, New York City, Chief Engineer. 

Norfolk, Wilmington & Charleston.—Norfolk, Va., south to 
Charleston, S. C., 352 miles surveyed. ©. W. McKibben, 
General Manager. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richmond & Chesapeake.-—Richmond northeast to Poto 
mac River, 67 miles, including a tunnel under one of the 
streets at Richmond, Va. The contract for latter work is let 


to Mason, Hoge & Co., of Frankfort, Ky. No work has been 
done for several yearse N. E. Reed, of New York City, is 


President. 

Roanoke, Fincastle & Clifton Forge.—Fincastie south to 
Cloverdale, 11 miles, nearly all graded in 1891; survey to be 
made fur extension to Roanoke. James K. Brown. Roanoke, 
Va., Chief Engineer. , 

(Continued on page 5A.) 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
tn their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
ratlroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, KXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in cansideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


WE publish on another page a descriptisn of asystem 
of keeping accounts of material used in railroad shops 
which is of more than usual interest to railroad officers 
who are looking for opportunities to economize. It is 
shown that in this case by simply insisting on the 
adoption of a system which, as was found, did not re- 
quire the employment of additional clerical force, the 
value of material kept on hand was reduced about 
$350,000, on one line of railroad. This would seem to 
be a promising field for the introduction of improved 
methods on many roads, and is a further illustration 
of the point emphasized by Mr. Barr in his recent 
paper before the Western Railway Club entitled 
‘‘Lubrication.” Comparing the possible saving in this 
direction with that by watching the expenditure of 
lubricants, we find that the total cost of one large 
system of road for lubricating freight and passenger 
cars for a year is approximately $37,000 with a monthly 
passenger car service of over 2,000,000, and a freight 
car mileage, loaded and empty, of about 17,000.000 
miles. It will be seen that the possible saving which 
could be effected in the cost of lubrication would not 
be anywhere near as much as the interest on the 
amount of the reduction which has been made in the 
case ofj the road using the system described, in the 
value of the repair material kept on hand, by means 
of this system of accounts. 


The resolutions of the Rapid Transit Commissioners 
of New York, printed elsewhere, are the first definite 
and public statement of what the Board has decided to 
do at once. It appears-that, for the very good reasons 
that are given, the Board will receive propositions from 
the Manhattan for extensions of lines and for improve- 
ments of existing lines. This is very sensible, and is 
in fact, the only sensible thing to do. Certain con. 
ditions are laid down, among them that the city shall 
be paid something for the rights given. This, too, is 
sensible and just, but it must be remembered that 
there are two classes of improvements that the Man- 
hattan company ought to make, and probably wishes 
to make. By one class it can increase the passenger 
movement considerably with little first outlay or addi- 
tional operating expenses. This can be done by better 
terminals, more tracks on existing structures, and larger 
station platforms to admit of longer trains. The other 
class will increase the passenger movement also, but at 


’ large first cost and greatly increased cost of operating; 


this is by new lines. Both classes of improvements are 
for the public good and should be hurried forward; but 
the net result for the Manhattan company will be very 
different from the two classes. It must not be forgotten 
that the business done by the new lines will be partly, 
aud in some places largely, drawn. from the old lines, 
So the obvious thing for the Commissioners to do is to 
lie the two classes of improvements together if they 











can, so that both shall be pushed. Probably the 
Commissioners will not make the mistake of 
making the conditions too burdensome for 
the Manhattan company to accept; but avery little re- 
flection will show any one that this could easily be 
done. Itis not that company that is in a position to 
ask favors: it is the city. This fact has been forgotten 
all along by most persons who have talked on the sub- 
ject. 








An editorial note in the Railroad Gazette, Dec. 
30, criticising the Electrical World for advocating an 
automatic stopping device which should absolutely 
deprive the locomotive of power to move itself after 
passing a distant signal. has been misread by at least 
one person, and assumed to be a criticism of the Kins- 
man block system, which shuts off the steam and ap- 
plies the brakes at the distant signal, but nevertheless 
leaves it at the discretion of the engineman to release 
the brakes and steam ahead. No such criticism was 
made or intended to be made. In order to make this 
clear we reprint the misunderstood words, with ampli- 
fications in brackets. ‘‘The fact is that there are fun- 
damental weaknesses in this proposition [The 
proposition of the Electrical World to use a 
system which deprives the engineman of all con- 
trol of his engine], weaknesses that exist whether the 
locomotive be steam or electric. One of these is, that 
|there are] a great many heavy and slow trains[ which] 
cannot be run, under the usual conditions now exist- 
ing, if the power is [absolutely] withdrawn from them 
at the distant signal. [They would be intolerably 
delayed.| The engineman, although he knows on 
passing that signal that he must stop at a certain point 
further on, is often obliged to use steam up to within a 
very short distance of the home signa]. Anvuther case 
where the theory would fail in practice is on a long 
descending grade. Withdrawing the power would not 
stop the train at such a place. It will be answered 
that the signal apparatus could automatically 
apply the brakes; but, as was recently pointed 
out in these columns [in a description of the 
Kinsman block system, Sept. 23], it is neces- 
sary when using a _ brake-applying apparatus 
to place it under control of the engineman; that is, 
give him the power to [instantly] make it inoperative 
when necessary. [The Kinsman system does this. It 
is necessary, for the prompt movement of trains on 
ordinary railroads, where slow freight and fast pas- 
senger trains are guided by the same signals, to give to 
the engineman the greatest possible power over his 
engine unintermittently. The Electrical World’s 
scheme would be the same as setting the brakes and 
fastening them in that position; for after the train was 
automatically stopped on a descending grade, the run- 
ner could not be trusted to Jet the brakes off and permit 
the train to run on, because there would not be any 
second automatic apparatus to apply them when he 
finally came close to the home signal.]” 








Railroad Presidents on Pooling. 


The Cullom (Senate) Committee has sent out the full 
report of the hearing on Dec. 14 when Presidents 
Roberts, Depew and Ingalls gave their views on the 
subject of pools and their five-years’ experience in do- 
ing business under the law which forbids pooling. 
These gentlemen brought out ne new facts, but re- 
stated many that are now well known—or ought to 
be. Mr. Depew’s semi-humorous illustrations were 
apparently a feature of the meeting. Mr. Ingalls, who 
had had the most intimate personal experience with 
pools, and Mr. Walker, who was the most successful 
inf{clearing up the Senators’ minds, stated the case most 
clearly. ‘The substance of the testimony may be very 
fairly summarized by what the Railroad Gazette said 
when the pending bill was introduced, viz. : 

The main reason why pooling should not be prohibited 
is that it is the essential feature of the most successful 
plan ever tried for preventing discriminations, rate wars 
and instability of rates; all of which are as harmful to 
the public at large as to the railroads themselves. This 
is all that the advocates of pooling claim for it. The 
basis of its success lies in the fact that it removes the 
motive for secret reductions of rates. . . The de- 
tection of illegal practices among railroad officers many 
times hinges on evidence which can only be got from 
other railroad officers. These men would often be quick 
to expose the acts of a competitor if they knew that the 
worst penalty would be a fine, to be paid by the com- 
pany. when they would wholly refuse to divulge a word 
if they thought a personal acquaintance, or even a 
oe might come within the shadow of the 
jail. 

The significance of the hearing hinged, therefore, on 
the eminence of the witnesses. Mr. Roberts was very 
decided about the imprisonment penalty. Hesaid that 
he would not hesitate to accuse his competitors if the 
punishment were sure to fall upon the company, not 
the individual, even if the penalty were $100,000, but 
that the brotherhood of humanity would always keep 








railroad agents from bringing cne another to the 
door of the jail. When Mr. Roberts said that the 
pools which existed previous to 1887 were unenforcea- 
‘ble, the Committee wanted to know the reason; and 
the most that Mr. Roberts could say was that the courts 
would have declared them contrary to public policy. 
But they never were taken to the courts, and the real 
explanation is that public sentiment was then so un- 
enlightened that no railroad men dared to even attempt 
to prove the justice of pools and their fairness to the 
public ; this point Mr. Roberts did not bring out. To 
show that a pool would prevent unhealthy competi- 
tion while leaving healthy competition unfettered was 
then an impossible task; after six years’ additional 
experience it may be easier. 

Mr. Ingalls was decidedly in favor of retaining the 
present fifth section rather than permit pooling with- 
out government supervision. He thinks that the 
blackmailing practices of weak lines, which would 
carry freight at less than cost so as to have a large 
tonnage record when the percentages were revised, 
would be intolerable. There was some difference of 
opinion in regard to the probable practical results of 
placing the supervision of pools in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Walker thinks 
a half-dozen pools would cover the business east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, but Mr. Ingalls says 
that in the old days 30 or 40 were required. Asa 
government tribunal would naturally be a strict con- 
structionist, Mr. Ingalls very likely is right. To put 
a pool in sufficiently definite form to satisfy the Com- 
mission it would probably be necessary to take up each 
important shipping point by itself. 

Mr. Depew made some general statements about the 
decadence of small manufacturing towns under the 
present law, but the only definite testimony on the 
point was the following statement by Mr. Ingalls : 

Bake the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

We have 2,500 miles of grain road. You do not see any 
small dealers doing any business any more. They are 
agents for some Chicago or Toledo house. They have 
had to gooutof business. You are accomplishing in 
this country what is the worst thing that could happen 
to any country—you are driving the small dealers out 
of business. 
But how much of this change is due to the competition 
of markets, stronger than the competition of railroads, 
which was spoken of later, no one attempted to say. 
In speaking of injustice to small traders, Mr. Depew 
mentioned one private car line which made 83 per 
cent. on the value of its cars in one year. This puts 
our former record, 56 per cent., badly in the shade. 

Probably the weakest feature in the presidents’ ar- 
gument was their failure to show how the competition 
of markets and the force of public opinion would 
overrule any attempt at extortion on the part of the 
railroads. The argument was stated, but not with suf- 
ficent fullness. The railroads promise, in substance, 
that if permitted to keep freight rates up, they would 
refrain from exercising the power whenever rates 
ought, in justice to the public, to go down. To con- 
vince Congressmen of the validity of this promise, the 
public spirited railroad officers who make it should 
clearly describe the economic forces which will 
prevent it being broken by railroad officers who 
are not public spirited, and not even disposed to 
be just. To merely say that rates constantly 
tended downward in this country from 1877 to 1887, 
in spite of pools, is not a sufficiently convincing argu- 
ment. Some Congressmen think that rates did not 
fall fast enough. What were the forces which reduced 
rates in spite of pools? It will be claimed that some 
of them, the cheapening of steel rails and the increase 
in the size of locomotives, for instance, are no longer 
active, The fact that grain rates to Europe via New- 
port News and even via Savannah will keep down the 
rates via New York should be set forth with particu- 
Jarity; also that New York rates, by the influence of 
the long-and-short-haul principle and the public 
support of it, by the influence of competition at a 
hundred interior junctions and by the more enlight- 
ened policies now prevalent in railroad offices, will 
keep interior rates reasonable. The fact that rail- 
road officers understand public opinion much better 
than formerly and are more prompt to carry out its 
wishes needs to be stated specifically, with illustra- 
trations. The need of expensive safety appliances— 
which both the public and the railroads recognize 
much more fully than they did six years ago—is a 
powerful argument for not reducing rates, and one 
which Congressmen will perhaps admit, if it is set be- 
fore them with definiteness. All these and many 
other facts need to be carefully built up into a 
cogent and complete argument, if Congress is ex- 
pected to act intelligently on a bill to permit pooling. 
The members of this Committee do not seem to place 
much reliance upon the supervisory function of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a safeguard 
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against extortion; they seem to have demanded the 
same assurances from the railroads that they would if 
secret pooling were going to be allowed. 

The most impressive exhibit of facts at Washington 
was that about secret rate cutting. Nothing specific 
was stated, but yet the way in which the speakers, 
especially Mr. Roberts, repeated over and over the 
assertion that such devices were everywhere com 
mon, if not universal, had the effect of a sworn state- 
ment. After reading this testimony one must con- 
clude that the press reporters, in telling now and then 
about the complaints of freight agents that competit- 
ors are secretly underbidding them, are understating 
the case rather than overstating it. The complaining 
roads, instead of making too much outcry, are not 
making enough. Here again the roads ought to pre- 
sent their argument in detail so as to give it force. The 
abolition of the imprisonment penalty will do good if 
it leads to the exposure of secret illegalities and shows 
up their prevalence, even if they are not prevented ; 
for exposing their details and the ways of perpetrating 
them will tend to prove the impossibility of stopping 
them by penal statutes, and thus enforce the need of 


pools, 








Steel in Locomotive and Car Construction. 


The discussion on steel vs. iron at the New England 
Railroad Club, reported elsewhere in this issue, rather 
emphasized what is well known than brought any new 
faets to light. Possibly, however, it cannot be too « ften 
repeated that steel can only successfully stand repeated 
strains in oppcsite directions when it is suitable for its 
purpose both in quality and form. 

While it is possible to make steel for certain pur- 
poses from poor material and ores containing a large 
percentage of phosphorus, it is certain that the steel 
itself should be almost absolutely free from noxious in- 
gredients if it is to give satisfaction in hard service. 
while the best steel will fail if it be ‘‘ nicked” or 
shaped so as-to concentrate the strain at one point. 
While steel isa complex body influenced by the slight- 
est percentage of many ingredients from which it can- 
not be wholly dissociated, it is perhaps not too much 
to say that the great majority of cases of failure of 
steel axles, crank pins. piston rods, etc., can be traced 
directly either to inferior ore, faulty manipulation, or 
bad design. 

While many new processes enable good steel to be 
made from cheap materials which could not be for- 
merly utilized, all processes, both old and new, do 
undoubtedly occasionally turn out inferior material, 
A variation in the heat will affect steel made by some 
methods, and in others the injurious amount of phos- 
phorus eliminated in ninety-nine samples is found in 
the hundreth. This inequality of product can only be 
guarded against by constant and systematic tests, and 
where thoroughly carried out a remarkably uniform 
quality of steel is regularly obtained. Any abnormal 
result of a test leads at once to an inquiry into the 
whole history of the faulty sample ; and experience will 
show the origin of the weak point and how it can best 
be eliminated in the future. Unless, however, the tests 
are constant and systematic, every failure comes as a 
surprise and a mystery. Tests made after the damage 
has been done show generally that the material is 
something totally different from that on which the last 
tests were made, and in the mean time many causes 
have arisen to finally produce a disastrous result. It 
does not follow that steel must necessarily be con- 
demned as an unreliable material. It is, when prop- 
erly treated, undoubtedly the most valuable material 
known to engineers to-day. 

One of the most specious arguments used against 
steel is deduced from the mileage of broken axles, 
which oiten show that the average mileage of the 
broken steel axles is less than that of the iron. This is 
by no means a conclusive argument; for if the statistics 
of the axles still running be exa:znined, it will almost 
invariably be found that steel has proved more durable 
than iron. The explanation of this seeming anomaly 
1s simple. A new steel axle which has a flaw or 
is ‘‘nicked” in any way is doomed from thestart. The 
crack will gradually but surely spread in the homo- 
geneous material, and the axie will fail or be con- 
demned for a growing flaw after a comparatively short 
life. The remaining axles being sound will continue 
to run and give a long mileage, and when finally re- 
moved will still be sound, though worn below the 
minimum size. The iron axles, on the other hand, be- 
gin the progress of disintegration at once. The more 


or less imperfectly welded fibers begin to separate, and 
after a certain time the great majority have been con- 
demned, while the greater number of the steel axles are 
still running, though possibly none of the iron axles 
failed as soon as the faulty steel ones. 

Steel, however good and suitable in quality, cannop 





stand unless it is also of suitable form. Some have 
very incorrectly stated that the section of steel exposed 
to heavy service should be alike throughout. A car 
axle, according to this dictum, should be of the same 
diameter throughout its length. This form, however, 
was abandoned in the very early days of railroads, 
owing to the persistency with which fractures occurred 
just inside the wheel hubs. The true law is mani- 
festly that the section should vary according to the 
strain, and that the strains should be as nearly uni- 
form as possible throughout the axle, subject to the 
proviso that there should be no sudden change of form. 
It will be found that steel fails where this rule is dis- 
regarded, and stands where it is observed. 

One instructive instance is found in the well-known 
case of the bolts by which armor plates are attached to 
a ship’s side. The hard wood backing used between 
the armor plate and the skin of the hull compresses 
when the armor is struck bya shot, and its rebound 
fractured all the bolts tried until Palliser brought out 
a bolt in which the shank was reduced until its cross 
section was somewhat smaller than that at the bottom 
of the threads. When the rebound took place, this 
bolt stretched a percentage of the whole length of the 
shank, while with an ordinary bolt the stretch could 
only take place at the bottom of the threads, and this 
distance was tooshort in whichto cushion the blow. 
A large number of failures of steel would never occur 
if attention was paid tothe principle here involved 
and concentration of the maximum strain carefully 
avoided, 

Steel is acknowledged to be the only material for 
tires, and a great majority are strongly in its favor as 
the best material for car axles. But in both forms the 
steel is not nicked, there are no square shoulders or 
sharp re-entering angles, and the whole piece is pro- 
portioned to give an approximately equal strain 
throughout. Complaints as to the behavior of steel 
commence when it is used in such forms as piston rods, 
with square shoulders and the section reduced to half the 
normal area by the square-ended keyways, which by 
some freak of fate still manage to exist half a century 
out of date. Steel, too, has of course been found g 
doub tful material for crank pins or driving axles 
which are shouldered down on entering the wheel fit; 
the idea being apparently that the section should be 
suddenly diminished just where the axle or crank pin 
encounters the additional work of sus taining the com- 
pression put on it by being forced into the hub of the 
wheel. 

Crank pins are now very generally enlarged on en- 
tering the wheel, and the result is usually that break- 
ages cease entirely. At some future period the same 
cure will be tried on driving axles, and many persons 
will no doubt be much surprised at the sudden dimi- 
nution in the number of broken steel axles, and attrib- 
ute it to an improvement in the quality of the ma- 
terial. Many argue that while sudden changes of sec- 
tion may have a_ deleterious effect on steel 
axles, yet they do not account for axles 
breaking in the middle. The number of | steel 
axles which break in this manner is no doubt ex- 
tremely smail ; and im the only case of acaraxle which 
the writer can recall, the initial crack manifestly 
started from a very deeply impressed V in the makers’ 
brand stamped on the axle. A few driving axles have 
been known to break near the centre, but the flaw 
started from the sharp corner of a keyway for the ec. 
centric. While it cannot be said that there is no mys- 
tery about the failures of steel, yet it can safely be 
asserted that the causes of failure of steel used in loco- 
motive or car construction can in nine cases out of 
ten be definitely located, and can moreover be pre- 
vented by careful design and the elimination of doubt- 
ful material by means of constant and systematic tests. 








Maximum Average Speed and Capacity of Rapid 
Transit Trains. 


In the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 30, 1892, two corre- 
spondents discuss briefly the speed and capacity of 
rapid transit trains on the proposed subterranean road 
in New York. Since then we have collected data on che 
subject from some exact records taken on the Chicago 
& South Side Rapid Transit Railroad’s Co.’s elevated 
road in Chicago, and from these we shall try to answer 
some of the questions asked, more particularly those 
pertaining to the distance required to get a train under 
way and the power necessary to do it. 

Diagrams A, B, C and D show the speed at different 
points between stations, the rate of acceleration, the 
rate of retardation, and the difference in the handling 
of engines by different engineers. These diagrams give 
actual records from speed recorders. Diagram E shows 
these records superimposed and illustrates how great 
is the difference between the handling of the same loco- 
motive by different engineers. Diagram F shows the 
amount of power used by two engineers, A and B, when 


leaving @ station and getting under way, Engineer A 





being more active and having a better knowledge of his 
engine, is enabled to use more steam power witbout 
slipping the drivers, and therefore makes schedule 
time, while engineer B loses time with the same train 
and the same engine and under the same conditions. 
The foot-tons of energy are given for different distances 
from the starting point. The foot-tons represent the 
power exerted on the train by the engine. On any road 
where there is need for rapid acceleration and great 
activity on the part of the engineer in order to make the 
average speed called for the maintenance of schedule 
time will depend very largely upon the personal equa- 
tion of the engineers. Even the best engineers for ordi- 
nary work may be beaten by less experienced but more 
active and quick witted ones when both are worked un 
a fast suburban schedulé. 

An analysis of these diagrams is given in the table. 
From it can be learned the time and distance between 
stations, the average and the maximum speed, the ratio 
of the average to the maxisnum speed, the distance to 
reach maximum speed, the foot-tons of energy necessary 
to overcome friction, and to accelerate trains and over- 
come inertia, also the total energy used between 
stations. Such figures about a fast schedule in rapid 
transit work have never been published before, and they 
should be interesting to those of our readers who are 
connected in any way with the railroads having subur- 
ban traffic, or who are interested in rapid transit 
schemes. 

In the calculations to make the table, the stored 
energy in the wheels of the train is taken from the table 
published in the Railroad Gazette Dec. 23, 1892, 
for a spoke wheel with a steel tire. Based on this each 
pound in the wheel has 13 times as much _ stored 
energy as one pound in the body of the train. The fric- 
tion is taken at eight pounds per ton, which is sufficient 
for well lubricated journals on light cars with 30 in. 
wheels running on a 90-lb. rail; it is high rather than 
iow. The total train weight is 137 tons, and includes 
locomotives and cars. The we‘ght on the locomotive 
drivers is 40,000 lbs. From the table it will be seen tha’ 
the average speed is about 66 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum, and apparently this holds for all cases where 
the distances between stations are not materially 
greater than those given, and where the engineer is ac- 
celerating the train nearly to the point where the brakes 
are applied for stopping. 

The distances in which the stops are made, as shown 
on the diagrams, vary somewhat, but are exceedingly 
short as the result of the use of a quick-acting, auto- 
matic brake. ‘the braking power used is the same as is 
given tofreight cars, namely, 70 per cent. of the light 
weight of the car; that is, the pressure on the brake 
shoes against the wheels is 70 per cent. of the weight of 
an empty car upon the rails. It is but 48 per cent. of a 
fully loaded car. 

Some of E. A. B.’s questions may be answered by en- 
larging upon the data given by the diagrams and tables 
and the following deductions may be taken as fair esti- 
mates for E. A. B. to speculate upon : One hundred 
people can be carried in each suburban car of an eight- 
car train; but, of course, nearly one-half of the passen- 
gers would be obliged to stand up. The weight of the 
empty car would be about 34,000 Ibs. The weight of 100 
passengers averages about 14,000 Ibs. Total, 48,000 Ibs. 
for each loaded car. A rapid transit train may consist 
of eight cars provided an automatic brake and strong 
connections between cars are used, also provided that 
the necessary weight of motor can be permitted on the 
rails and roadbed. For an average speed of 15 miles aa 
hour between terminals with an eight-car train, with 
stations placed about as given in the tables witb this, 
90,000 Ibs. would be required on the drivers, and in ad- 
dition suitable arrangements would be needed for sand- 
ing the track in bad weather. 

It would be impossible to run eight-car trains at an 
average speed of 40 miles an hour including stops, with 
stations one mile apart, unless some means were pro- 
vided for giving arate of acceleration enormously higher 
than can be obtained from the locomotive just men- 
tioned. This all appears from what follows: 

If the ratio of 66 per cent. given in the table will hold 
good for an average speed of 40 miles an hour between 
stations, then the maximum speed would be about 60 
miles an hour; but when the time lost in stopping at 
stations is included, the necessary maximum speed be- 
comes much greater than this, as will be seen hereafter 
Given the maximum rate of acceleration of a steam loco- 
motive weighing 90,000 Ibs. on drivers, hauling an 
eight-car loaded train, the least distance to reach 60 
miles an hour would be 3,045 ft. To make a service stop 
would require about 1,596 ft. So 4,641 ft. might be taken 
as the minimum distance between stations to gain an 
average speed of 40 miles an hour between stations, not 
including time for stopping at stations. At an average 
speed of 40 miles an hour, this distance would be run in 
83 seconds. At least 30 seconds would be required for 
an eight-car train stand at stations, thus the total time 
from start to stop would be 113 seconds. This is but at 
the rate of 2844 miles an hour average speed from start 
to start, or between terminals. Thusit is seen that 40 
miles an hour average speed between stations is quite a 
different matter from the same average speed between 
terminals, including stops. 

To find the maximum speed and distance between 
stations for any given average speed between terminals 
and any length of scp required at stations, one may y8g 
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TABLE GIVING THE RESULTS OF AN ANALYSIS OF SPEED RECORDER DIAGRAMS TAKEN FROM TRAINS RUNNING ON A RAPID 
SCHEDULE ON AN ELEVATED ROAD. 
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the following approximate formula deduced from the 
diagrams and tables with this: 
The distance in fect toreach the maximum 
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In which B is the maximum speed in miles an hour between 
stations, and 7'is the time in minutes during which the train 
is at a full stop at stations. 

These formule contemplate a very high degree of 
braking force, a high rate of acceleration for steam loco- 
motives and very active work on the part of engineers 
and train dispatchers. To gain this degree of accelera- 
tion the locomotive design must be of the very best. 

For an average speed of 40 miles an hour between ter- 
minals and one-half minute full stop at stations, the 
following results are given by these formule, which it 
must be remembered are only approximate, but are 
based on actual trials of steam locomotives at lower 
average speeds than 40 miles an hour. 

Distance to reach maximum speed....... 5,297 ft. 

Distance required to make a service stop. 2,680 ft. 

Distance between stations.................. 8,006 ft. 

Average speeds between stations 51.4 miles an hour. 
Time between stations ....................- 108 3 seconds. 

138.3 seconds. 

79.1 miles an hour. 
40 miles an hour. 


ee 
Average speed between terminals......... 

If, however, electric locomotives were used, the rate 
of acceleration could be made greater, and it is possible 
by using a motor of unusual accelerating power that 
with a maximum speed of 65 miles between stations, an 
average of 40 miles an hour between terminals could be 
obtained with 7,000 to 8,000 ft. between stations. That 
is, it might be expected, owing to the great accelerating 
power of electric motors, that with a distance between 
stations, such that a steam locomotive could give an 
average speed of 40 miles an hour between terminals, 
with a maximum speed of 79 miles, the electric loco- 
motive could give the same average speed with a max- 
imum of 65 miles an hour. The effect of more rapid 
acceleration is well illustrated by the service given by 
cable roads. The rapid acceleration resulting from 
gripping the cables renders possible an average speed 
between terminals, including stops at stations close 
together, of 70 per cent. of the maximum speed, while 
nuder the same conditions a steam motor could not 
make an average speed of 40 per cent. of the maximum. 

With stations one mile apart, it is practically impos- 
sible with steam locomotives hauling eight-car loaded 
trains to make an average speed of 40 miles an hour 
between terminals under the best conditions, even with 
the best engineers and with locomotives designed with 
a view to rapid acceleration. 

For such work as this only the most powerful braking 
apparatus could be permitted. It will require, in case 


of emergency, a distance of 2,200 ft. in which to bring a’ 


train toa stop from a speed of 75 miles an hour, and this 
shows the weak point of any scheme of operation requir- 


| ing an average speed of 43 mifes an hour between ter- 


engineer to run cautiously until the signal point is 
passed. At an average speed of 40 miles an hour be- 
tween terminals, the distance between stations could 
not be less than 8,000 ft.—this for the best steam locomo- 
tives specially built would require a maximum speed of 
about 80 miles an hour. The locomotive with a loaded 
train would acquire this speed in about 5,300 ft. and 
would use about 2,680 ft. in which to make a service 
stop. The time at the stations would need be 30 sec- 
onds to handle the passengers. The time from start to 
start would be about 138 seconds. This plan would re- 
quire a very large consumption of fuel per mile to haul 
loaded trains of eight cars, The closest headway in 
time between dispatching trains would be coincident 
with the time between leaving stations, or 138 seconds, 
and the capacity of a double track road would be about 
25 trains an hour, which, if filled, would carry 20,000 
passengers per hour at a maximum. Whether this is a 
* drop in the bucket” or not, as suggested by E. A. B.. 
depends upon one’s estimate of the passengers who wil} 
collect at stations placed about 8,000 ft. apart. 

As far as the feasibility of a speed of 40 miles an hour 
between terminals goes, we have no doubt that there are 
locomotive builders and electrical companies who are 
willing to guarantee to accelerate eight-car loaded trains 
with sufficient rapidity to enable them to make an aver- 
age speed of 40 miles an hour between terminals with 
stations 8,000 feet apart, but as this would require an 
enormous expenditure of fuel, neither the locomotive 
builders nor the electric companies would be willing to 
give a guarantee regarding the efficiency of fuel con- 
sumption or a guarantee of the coal required per car 
mile. The introduction of electric locomotives of con- 
siderable power will result in increasing the limit of 
average speed between terminals with the same maxi- 
mum speed, but just how much this increase will amount 
to is a matter of speculation when a fair economical ef- 
ficiency is required of the motors, but where fuel is not 
a matter of much consideration, a decided increase in 





minals with short distances between stations; for, as 
| shown above, the maximum speed with such compara- 
| tively short distances would have to be about 80 miles 
jan hour. It would only be safe to run trains on such 





Diagram A. 


fast schedules as we 
are now considering 
when an_ absolute 
block system is pro- 
vided with the blocks 
about five-eighths of 
a mile long preceding 
the stations, and 
there should be no 
permissive blocking. 
Now, the effect of a 
positive block system 





Diagram B. 





Diagram C, 


neers when handling suburban trains. 





Diagram E, 


Superimposed diagrams showing variations in handling 
suburban engines by different engineers and by the same engi- 
neer under different conditions, 


ft 





Diagram F. 


Showing the comparative power used by two different eng 
Engineer A makes trip 


according to schedule while engineer B loses time. 


on a rapid transit 
road, such as this 
contemplates, would 
be to delay traffic 
seriously whenever 
the engineers, con- 
ductors and guards, 
and all concerned in 
the direct operation 
of the trains, were 
not working in per- 
fect harmony and 
with promptness 
and dispatch. Prob- 
ably more passen- 
gers could be car- 
ried per hour by putting a positive block at 
each station and by placing the stations as close 
together as could be done and attaiu the average 
speed desired. A positive block at stations will not 
delay trains as much as one between stations, for the 
reason that at stations it acts merely to hold the train 
until the preceding one starts from the station ahead, 
and when the engineer pulls out he. is confident of a 
lear track ahead; but when it is placed between sta- 
tions, it may check the speed of trains and compels the 





Diagram D. 


Diagrams A, B, C and D show vari- 
ous methods of running between sta- 


tions on a suburban road by different 
engineers and by the same engineer 
under different conditions. 





average speed can be gained, due wholly to the fact that 
with the electric locomotives the torque on the driving 
axles at high speeds can be decidedly increased over and 
above what is possible with steam engines. 

The foregoing estimates, it should be borne in mind, 
take into consideration not the ordinary size of engines 
for rapid transit service, nor the ordivary promptness in 
handling trains, but contemplate a powerful engine, but, 
of course, of the ordinary type, with compound 
cylinders, and the very best superintendence of opera- 
tion, and active and prompt service on the part of the 
engineers and dispatchers. 

Many who attempt to solve the rapid transit problem 
try to do too much, and get into a tangle thereby. It is 
practically impossible to give extremely rapid transit 
and great capacity on a two-track road without using 
long sidings to allow through trains to pass the locals. 
This scheme would be aitended by considerable danger 
because of the unreliability of men and devices for in 
terlocking switches and handling trains. With a four 
track road the extremely rapid transit desired by some 
can be obtained, and also the large capacity needed for 
local trains, but with a two-track road high average 
specd and large capacity conflict. Setting aside the de- 
mands for the very high average speed, and taking a 
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two track road at its best, something more can be done 
with it than is generally understood. Take, for instance 
a scheme contemplating a n:aximum speed of 60 miles 
an hour, and an average speed between terminals of 28 
miles an hour, with stations placed about 4.600 ft. apart. 
Now by studying the needs of the traffic and by pro- 
viding suitable sub terminals, trains of eight cars could 
be dispatched when needed most, at intervals of two 
minutes, and could be run at an average of 28 miles 
an hour without excessive use of fuel or exceeding a 
reasonable weight of motor. This would give a capacity 
of 24,000 passengers an hour, without straining to an ur- 
reasonable degree either the men or the machinery. By 
dropping the average speed between terminals still lower, 
say to 20 miles an hour, and without requiring anything 
unusual in the way of supervision and dispatch in the 
handling of traffic, the capacity of the line could be in- 
creased to 32.000 passengers an hour with eight-car 
trains run at 14g-minute intervals. Further, at this com- 
paratively low average speed, it is quite feasible to run 
16 cars to a train. This would double the capacity or 
give 64,000 passengers per hour. Sixteen cars are fre- 
quently run per train on the Illinois Central in Chicago 
for suburban work, and by providing more powerful lo- 
comotives, even those trains could be run at an average 
speed of 20 miles an hour between terminals with 
stations placed somewhat less than a mile apart. From 
ail this it may be seen that more reasonable demands 
for speed will give a vastly increased capacity to any 
rapid transit line. 





December Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in December, given in this 
number, includes 107 collisions, 95 derailments and 10 
other accidents, a total of 212 accidents, in which 41 per- 
sons were killed and 229 injured. The detailed list, 
printed on another page, contains accounts only of the 
more important of these accidents, All of which caused 
no deaths or injuries to persons are omitted, except 
where the circumstances of the accident as reported 
make it of special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

But- Crossing 

















COLLISIONS: | Rear. _ ting, and other. Tot’. 
Trains breaking in two........... 16 ea a 16 
Misplaced switch.................0 «. 4 5 
Failure to give-or observe signal. 6 1 6 13 
Mistake in giving or understand- 

MAME OREM ce cic hacet es senses sce ‘<0 9 ae 9 
MRO ce os ccelegessecvccas 7 1 ll 19 
WOMANI so cba cee i eccnvicesues 15 10 20 45 

ERE: RCA eee aoe rr 2 ff 107 

DERAILMENTS : 

PRONG BAR cavncsae ccs é nei 11 | Derailing switch............ 1 
Loose or spread rail.... .... 5| Bad loading........ sccses 
Defective bridge............ 1| Too sudden application of 
Defective switch............ DEMME woo deccccne (sce scice 
Defective frog...... ........ 1| Animals on track.......... 7 
Broken wheel ........0.. «+: 4| Landslide ................0 2 
PRORGD: GEIO.... cccccces casas 3| Malicious obstruction...... 4 
NN MAREE Sacioieclon? ods dscns s 1| Accidentai obstruction.... 1 
BrOKON tIUGk.....-0-<0cccces 4 | Unexplained................ 
Fallen brakebeam ... axa — 
Broken drawbar...... . 3} 95 
Misplaced switch. 7 

OTHER ACCIDENTS : 

MS MlOSION OF CAF TOAUCR. 65 d5.6 6.0. ccceccccsccccccvccceseccces 1 
CGE OS UMN ec casesisicnelosdsrc eacdusieninreodaeeseceene 1 
Car buried Die PURI. 5 occ oc cokes cccicscdecceccaccaes 2 
Various breakages of rolling steck.... .. ............ceeee 4 
CHMGE GAMeccctescty scdsiercnsscctentavdgounside <eedadeeces 2 
—10 
Total number: Of REClIONG ss 65 6 cicéecivcscccedecracweccecees 212 
A general classification shows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
lisions. ments. acc’d’ts.'Total. P.c 
Defects of road............... me 21 ¥ 71 
Defects of equipment........ 16 17 6 39 18 
Negligence in operating...... 46 10 2 58 28 
Unforeseen obstructions.... .. 14 2 16 7 
UNGEDIBIION s. o5.0 50 .scccnsecc 5 33 78 37 
a OE ee 107 95 1 «212100 
The number of trains involved is as follows: 
_Col-_Derail- Other 
: lisions. ments. acc’d’ts. Total. 
PORAODIOR soc oo oii c ciwasices 39 38 7 84 
Freight and other......... 169 60 3 223 
OMB cc Science owhosereees 199 98 10 307 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Col-  Derail- Other 
_ KILLED: lisions. ments. accidents. Total. 
SR ee ee 31 6 Be 37 
PUMNUMMMOEEE cics.-cueckcd ice 3 4 
CRINGNIN TF wicrk.ec 0s hot icin vlnnas ee 
DONOR aadecusededsesdes tes 32 9 rT 
INJURED: 
RAIINON, . <.nen sce vetanecss 67 42 i 110 
( ROMMIROERS 6 2 8s5.waacecenes 5a 58 3 115 
UME sc vse odetiacerecds 4 ee 4 
Weeks kasd . 126 100 3 229 


The casualties to passengers and employés, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 

killed. injured. killed. injured. 
Defects of road............. “ 31 je it 
Defects of equipment...... 13 3 2 
Legligence in operating. .. 1 53 31 75 
Unforeseen obstructions 
_and maliciousness....... cs 2 3 11 
UNGEpIAINGH. 01; once sec>scse 3 16 4 10 

Total Kid ournaa ea 4 113 37 109 


Twenty-three accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 61 caused injury but not death, leav- 
ing 128 (60 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with December of the previous five 
years shows , 


1] engine, and sleeping so soundly that a brakeman’s 


—|sonable time. Evenif he had, this might not be a con- 


A always turn out to have been of such a nature that the 








1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
MINN co incite ce vucdecxes 107-125 82 90 61 92 
Derailments............... 9 4101 lit 67 61 83 
ther accidents........... 10 8 14 11 11 7 
Total Oe a cakedonesese 212 234 207 168 136 182 
Employés killed........... 37 62 35 44 4 57 
Others Pi cae e iin 4 23 18 8 5 14 
Employés injured......... 110=—s:172 104-122 73 87 
Others  peeemones 119 159 79 52 63 124 
Passenger trains involved 84 72 20 59 56 79 
Average per day : e 
PACU. oo cccccs coccves 6.84 7.55 6.68 5.42 4.39 5.87 
ere 1.32 2.74 1.71 1.68 1.48 2.29 
WIEN Soon < cecdickeccese 7.39 10.68 5.90 5.61 4.39 6.80 
‘Average per accident : 
Ms Seeds ch ccaas vers cas 0.193 0.363 0.256 0.309 0.338 0.390 
MIN 05. Coccuccceseceees 1.08) 1.415 0.884 1.036 1.000 1.159 


The worst accidents in December did not result in the 
death of any passengers, so far as we have learned. The 
rear collision at Greenville, N. J.,on the 8th, which we 
have heretofore discussed, caused the death of one pas- 
senger, one was killed at Carey, O., and two at Husted 
Col. The worst accident for passengers was the derail- 
ment at Halliville, Wyo., on the 12th,where a large num- 
ber were injured. A local paper says that during the 
cold snap which prevailed at that time a considerable 
length of new rails which were laid last summer received 
their first cold test and that “numbers of them broke 
like pipe stems.” i 

The most fatal wreck of the month was the rear colli- 
sion at. Nelson,Minn., on the 18th, where seven em- 
ployés were killed. The cause was an old and common 
one. A freight train approached a station on adescend- 
ing grade at uncontrollable speed and the train standing 
at the station depended upon the approaching engine- 
man to do his full duty and see the caboose red lights 
while he was yet far off. It is the old problem of en- 
forcing rules where trains are so infrequent that train- 
men will take chances. It is probable that on a busier 
road the standing train would have been protected and 
the approaching train would have been better controlled, 
regardless of any technical points of discipline, simply 
because the chances of coming out safely, without taking 
care, would have been poorer. Quite likely the thous- 
ands miles of ‘‘thin” road on our Western pruairies 
may continue to be successfully operated on the old 
plan of trusting largely to the ‘“‘ judgment” and intui 
tion of enginemen and conductors—if financial results 
are alone considered. But as long as legislators and 
jurymen require human life to be as scrupulously pro- 
tected in Minnesota as in New York, the chief moral of a 
collision like this is that discipline and safety regula- 
tions should be enforced as thoroughly on a “ thin” 
road as on a heavy one, even if it costs a good deal more 
per train-mile to do it. 

On the Central of New Jersey, Dec. 28, there was a 
considerable freight wreck, which resulted from a rear 
collision caused by an engineman going to sleep on his 


lantern thrown into the cab window did not disturb 
him. His defense, as reported in the papers, was 
that he had been on duty for 30 hours continuously; 
and, assuming this to be true,a Philadelphia paper 
speaks of the case editorially, and says that ‘‘the fault 
was with the Superintendent who permitted an engi- 
neer to work to the point of exhaustion.” There seems, 
however, to be some doubt about the justice of this judg- 
ment. The Superintendent of the road says that the en- 
gineman had not been on duty 30 hours, or any unrea- 


clusive defense. It is not likely that acase occurs once a 
year where an engineman has to work 30 hours with no 
chance whatever to sleep; these long periods of service 


alleged victim had chances to catch a few short naps. 
There may be emergencies where a 30-hour period, with 
these slight intervals, may be justifiable. There are 
many enginemen whose known reliability makes them 
better guardians of a train when they have had nothing 
but 15-minute naps for 30 hours than certain others 
would be if they had not been overworked for a month. 
This fact was illustrated by the action of the New York 
elevated road at the time of the celebration last October, 
when experienced men were worked long hours because 
they were preferable to less reliable men however short 
the hours of the latter might be fixed. On the other 
hand, the Superiatendent’s worst difficulty is with men 
who go to sleep when they have not been overworked, 
and the Central of New Jersey seems to have been 
afflicted with one of this kind. The Superintendent 
has to guide himself by a triple rule: he must be careful 
not to order trains to be run so close together that his 
dispatchers will be tempted to use undue urgency in 
asking men to work extra; he must know which of his 
enginemen are most trustworthy for a long siege in case 
of necessity; and he must look out for the man who is 
likely to be sleepy at any time, in consequence of work- 
ing ina garden, trading horses, carousing o’ nights or 
other uses of the time called his own which impair the 
value of the time which he sells to the raiiroad company. 
Tits latter is the hardest element in the problem, for 
there are so many things, less open to criticism even 
than gardening or splitting kindling-wood, which a man 
can justify to his own conscience, but which are an un- 
lawful uses of his energies. 

There were two serious train accidents in Mexico in 
December, four persons having been killed on the Mexi- 
can Southern, Dec. 22, and a bad butting collision occur- 
ring on the Mexican National the 29th. Jt appears that 
the outrageously severe laws of that country have come 





to be very fully appreciated by trainmen ; as, in the re- 


port of this collision, it is stated that the crews of both 
trains at once took flight for parts unknown. 

One accident in this record is due to the explosion of a 
car heater. There have been a few others reported, but 
in each case the car was standing in the yard. From 
such particulars as have been reported, we judge that 
most or all of these accidents were due to gross careless. 
ness. 

We have seen report of only one electric car accident 
in December—that at Council Bluffs on the 4th. At 
Chicago, on the 29th, a short time before sunrise, 20 per- 
sons were injured, 4 of them fatally, at the Forty-seventh 
street crossing of the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 
A yard engine hacked against a street car which was 
packed full of passengers, who, in consequence of frost 
on the windows, could see little or nothing outside of 
the car. ‘There were two attendants at the crossing 
and it is said that both of them were inside their cabins’ 
In Philadelphia on the 4th an engine of the Philadelphia 
& Reading smashed a street car and injured 11 persons, 
one or two of them fatally. 








The views of Congressmen on the subject of pooling 
seem to be greatly at variance, and the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce has prepared a bill entirely in. 
dependent of that heretofore reported in the Senate. 
This House bill permits pooling, but Mr. Lind, of Minne- 
sota,and Mr. Mallory,of Florida,make a minority report, 
saying that they feel in duty bound to protest against 
the pooling section of the hill. It is, they say, the first 
measure that has ever received the sanction of a com- 
mittee of the House to make legal and enforceable 
at law contracts for the division of traffic. 
It proposes to legalize railroad wrecking and 
stock speculations by authorizing not only agree- 
ments for the division and apportionment of net and 
gross earnings among the carriers themselves, but also 
authorizing the carriers to divide and apportion these 
among “others” not carriers. Under these provisions 
stockholders willbe as much at the mercy of railroad 
managers as will the public. The Standard Oil Company , 
the Dressed Beef Combine and other monopolies can 
obtain rebates by contracts enforceable in the courts 
instead of by stealth and concealment as heretofore. It 
is held to be unfair to the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners to submit them to the importun- 
ing and pressure that this bill will, should it become 
alaw. The Senate Committee has reported the Cullom 
bill, but without the pooling clause, the consideration 
of which has been postponed. 








Bills affecting railroads are now being presented to the 
state legislatures so plentifully that it is difficult to keep 
track of them. Perhaps most readers will have no great 
desire to keep track of them, as they are so numerous 
and generally so ill-considered that only those persons 
directly affected will feel an interest in them, as long as 
they do not become Jaws. The usual number of railroad 
bills is from 20 to 50 in some legislatures, and we judge 
that the present season is likely to fully maintain the 
average. Most of the bills reportecd during the past 
week are likely to amount to nothing at all, but some of 
them will be important if enacted. We will briefly 
mention the principal ones, taking them in the order of 
the states alphabetically : 

In Arkansas a bill for the supervision and regulation 
of railroads and the appointment of three railroad 
commissioners has been presented. In California the 
Traffic Association’s bill to abolish the railroad com- 
mission has been introduced in both houses. It 
aims to amend the constitution so as to empower 
the legislature to fix rates and fares. It provides 
that for passengers not more than two cents a 
mile shall be charged. For freight and merchandise 
the charges are specified in what is called the “California 
distance tariff,” the classification being that adopted and 
issued by the Western Classification Committee. In 
Massachusetts there is a proposition to prohibit 
free passes except to employés and persons rid- 
ing in charge of animals. Massachusetts passed 
a law last year forbidding state officers to 
receive free passes, and one like it is proposed in Michi- 
gan this year. In Minnesota a bill has been introduced 
to put country elevators under the supervision of the 
railroad commission. It will be remembered that this 
has been a troublesome subject in the northwestern 
states for two or three years. In Missouri a law is pro- 
posed to increase the liability of railroads and other cor- 
porations in cases where employés are injured by the act 
of fellow servants. In New Hampshire they want to 
compel the railroads to issue 500-mile tickets at two 
cents a mile. In the New York Legislature Thomas 
Finegan has offered a bill to make the fares on 
the New York elevated roads three cents during 
the morning and evening hours. Another bill aims 
to make a five-cent fare carry a passenger through 
over the Manhattan and Suburban elevated roads, 
the latter being now controlled by the former. 
The proposition to compel the use of automatic 
couplers on freight cars is also up at Albany. In North 
Dakota there is a warehouse bill having the same gen- 
eral object as that in Minnesota. In Ohio a law requir- 
ing the flagman of a passenger train to have had two 
years’ experience as freight brakemen has already passed 
the lower house, Another, already passed, is one re- 
quiring the lighting of passenger cars by gas, elecvricity, 
or other “ matérial’ approved by the railroad commis~ 
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sioner. In South Dakota it is proposed to compel the 
railroads to furnish every shipper with all the empty 
cars he wants, within five days after he makes the de- 
mand. The roads must also provide ample warehouse 
room atevery station, and do other impossible things. 








The severe weather of the past ten days has caused 
the usual difficulties in railroad operations, and the press 
dispatches have been filled with accounts of delays, 
together with some suffering and a few serious train 
accidents. The greatest inconvenience has been in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the states further south, 
the railroads in this region being unprepared for cold 
weather and snow. In the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
the snow was so deep that it scared the natives. On the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, near Ebensburg, Pa., a passen- 
ger train was stuck in the snow all night. The 
engineman and fireman were badly frozen, and 
the passengers are said to have suffered greatly. 
Ferryboats in New York harbor were much de- 
layed by floating ice, and similar trouble was experi- 
enced at Philadelphia. Even at Norfolk, Va., the pas- 
senger steamers were much delayed by the ice, and 
some of them were frozen fast. Near Story City, Ia., a 
snow plow ran into a passenger train at high speed and 
a half-dozen passengers were injured, apparently a 
small number judging by the details given of the col- 
lision. At Morning Sun, Ia., on the 13th a passenger car 
containing eight passengers was overturned on a high 
trestle and two or three passengers were killed; in 
Chicago, on the same day, a rear collision on the Chicago 
& Western Indiana, at Fifty-fifth street, caused the in- 
jury of 18 passengers. These last two accidents appear 
to have been only indirectly due to the cold weather. 
Searcity of coal is reported from many places. Chicago 
was short of soft coal and even Philadelphia has been up. 
able to get anthracite for domestic uses fast enough. The 
Reading road is said to be so badly blocked, every side 
track being full, that the snow interfered with train 
movements much more than it would under normal 
conditions. The Pennsylvania, whose main line is 
always full of trains, had to reduce the loads of the 
freight trains and thus found itself hampered by in- 
cipient blockades at many places. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Poor’s Handbook of Investment Securities. A Supple- 
ment to “ Poor’s Manual of Railroads.” Third Annual 
Number; to July, 1892. 986 pages. New York: H. V. 
& H. W. Poor, 70 Wall street; London: Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

This book contains, in a compact form, statistics and 

other information of securities issued by the United 

States, by the several states and municipalities, by the 

railroad companies and by other corporations, together 

with a statement of the condition of the banks of 20 

leading cities. _This volume has increased in size over 

the second by 478 pages, or 94 per cent. The corporate 
bodies described as issuing obligations number 2,666, but 
in this total are not included the securities of the United 

States, the several states and territories, and the rail- 

road companies. 

The table of contents is too long for us to give except 
in a concise abstract. Part I. treats of the debts of the 
United States, of the several states, and of the chief 
cities, towns, and counties in each state; this covers 334 
pages. Part II. isa very concise summary of railroad 
returns taken from ‘“ Poor’s Manual.” In tabular form 
there is given a statement showing for a series of years 
the mileage owned and operated, the capital accounts, 
statistics of traffic movement, of earnings, and of pay- 
ments from revenue of the leading railroads of the 
country. This table covers 20 pages. Part III. shows 
the amount of capital stock and the rate of dividend 
paid during eight years by the railroads, with dates and 
places of payment; and Part IV. shows dates of pay- 
ment and rates per cent. of the dividends of leading 
railroads for various periods from the beginning of their 
corporate existence. Then follow tablesshowing dates 
and places of annual meetings, lists of bond coupons, 
lists of transfer offices and the like for railroad securi- 
ties, which bring the volume up to page 527. Part X., 
which fills 126 pages, gives bank statements showing 
date of charter, financial condition, dividend record, 
names of directors and officers of national and state 
banks and trust companies in 20 principal cities. Part 
Xt. shows the range of stock and bond values for four 
years and a half for the more active stocks and bonds 
listed on the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Bal- 





timore exchanges. This division is very complete, pre- |: 


sents the information in several forms and occupies 
nearly 200 pages. Then fvllow lists of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, and these are fol- 
lowed by a synopsis of the condition of a great number 
of misce}laneous corporations. 


Price List of Improved =, nada Jacks, Screw 
Lever Jacks, etc.— Watson & Stillman, Proprietors, ** W. 
&s.” Hydraulic Machinery Works, New York City. 


The little pamphlet issued by this concern contains a 
description of the improved hydraulic jack with a sec- 
tional view showing all the working parts, and directions 
for care and use. Price lists are given for agreat variety 


this house, which are remarkable for ingenuity, compact- 
ness and excellence of design. Screw jacks are also 
shown in considerable variety. 





The Hollenback Frog & Switch Co., Bort Building, 
Chicago, sends a catalogue of frogs, switches, crossings 
and switch fixtures. The company has some specialties. 
One of these is a patent frog of the clamp type. Itis 
claimed that this clamp is so constructed that 20 strain 
is brought on the bolt or nut. Another is an automatic, 
balance-lever, switch stand, applicable to both split and 
stub switches. The catalogue also shows a safety switch 
in which the main line rail is unbroken, The chief pecu- 


are sprung by the action of the switch lever to contact 
with the turn-out rails, which are spiked in fixed posi- 


sions of the Roadmasters’ Association of America, The 


excursions, 





Prospects of Railroad Building in 1893. 





(Continued from page 49.) | 
West Virginia, i 

Baltimore & Ohio.—From Morgantown north to Point : 
Marion, at state line, and to Smithfield, Pa., 21 miles; grading} 
nearly completed; tracklaying delayed by erection of j 
bridges; track from Smithfield north to Uniontown, Pa., 10; 
miles, was laid in 1892. The contractors-are Bennett & Tal- 
bot, Greensburg, Pa,; Langhone & Allen, Richmond, Va.; P 
H. Bennett, Fairmount, W. Va., and Lane Brothers & Co., 0 
Baltimore, Md. W.T. Manning, Baltimore, Md., Chief Engi- 
neer. 

Cairo & Kanawha Valley.—Millor Trestle, near Hughes 
River, to Parkersburg road, 5 miles; being built by day labor. 
H.S. Wilson, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Charleston, Clendennin & Sutton.—End of track near 
Charleston, through Clay County, about 40 miles, under con- 
struction, Chas. K. McDermott, Charieston, W. Va., Chief 
Engineer. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—On Gauley branch, Gauley to 20 Mile 
Creek, 9 miles, and on Keeny Creek branch from Nuttall, 6 
miles, grading about completed on both tines Tracklaying 
will be started as soon as weather permits on south side 
branch along New River from Rush Run; grading about half 
completed on Jast 5 miles. From Keeney’s Creek to Withrow’s 
Mills 6 miles, and from Thurmond to coal mines on*Loup 
Creek, 10 miles, under contract. © D. Langhorne, Richmond, 
Va.; J. C. Carpenter, Clifton Forge; G. G. Gooch, Staunton, 
Va., contractors: H. Frazier, Richmond, Civil Engineer, 

Coal River Valley.—Under survey, St. Albans, on the Coal 
River, to Peytonia witha branch to Boone Court House. 50 
miles. Wm. C. Reynolds, Chief Engineer, Charleston, W. Va. 

Fairmount Belt.—About 6 miles of belt road at Fairmount, 
W. Va. T. J. Steers & Co., contractors. The Baltimore & 
Uhio will operate the road_when finished, O.S. McKinney, 
Secretary, Fairmount, W. Va. 

Kanawha & Elk River.—Kelly’s Creek to Kanawha County, 
David Ward, Detroit, 


=h° 


12 miles: some work done in 1892. 
Mich., President. 

Kanawha & Michigan.—From Malden to Gauley River, 32 
miles, to connect with a branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
grading now nearly completed. J.S. Casement, of Paines- 
ville, O., has the contract. J.C. Williams, of Charieston, W. 
Va., Chief Engineer. 

Pennsylvania Lines.—New Cumberland to point oppo3ite 
Liverpool, O.. on New Cumberland Branch, 9 miles, nearly 
graded. M..j. Becker, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chief Engineer. 
Pittsburgh, Washington & Southern.—Location made for 33 
miles, balance of line projected. T.M. Jacksen, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., President. ; 

Powellton & Pocahontas.—About 5 miles surveyed near 
Powellton, and will be built soon. Evan Powell, President, 
Powellton, W. Va. 

West Virgmnia & Pittsburgh.—Camden on Gauley, south to 
Cherry River, 9 miles, projected. J. A. Fickinger, Chief Engi- 
neer, Weston, W. Va. 

Wheeling Bridge & Terminal —Wheeling to Benwood, O., 3 
miles, C. O. Brewster, 261 Broadway, New York City, Presi- 


dent. 

Wheeling & Connellsville-—Wheeling east to Uniontown, 75 
miles; surveys completed in 1892. J. Abbott, 150 Broadway, 
New York City, Chief Engineer. 

North Carolina. 

Asheville & Craggy Mountain.—Near Asheville to Summit 
Mountain, 2 wiles, located. W. B. Guryn, Asheville, N. C., 
President. 

Brunswick, Western & Sowthern.—Soutbport north to Wil 
mington, 20 miles; some work done in 1892. W. G. McRae, 
Wilmington, N. C., Chief Engineer. 

Carolina Mining & Mfg. Co.—Sylvia to Webster, 4 miles; 
partly graded in 1891. W.M. Cocke, Jr., Asheville, N. C., 
President. 

Laurel River & Hot Springs.—Hot Gortags to Gahagen, 7 
miles ; S. H. Wheaton, Hot Springs, N. C., Contractor ; 24 
miies additional projected. George H. King, Lynn, Mass., 
General Manager. 

Linville Improvement Co.—Survey being made south to 
Morganton, N. C.; survey also made Linville north to Cran- 
berry, 5miles. S. T. Kelsey, Linville, General Manager. 

Norfolk, Aluemarle & Atlantic.—Jackson to Albemarle, 35 
miles; surveyed ia 1891. George S. Jones, New York City, 
President. ‘9 
Oxford & Coast Line.—From Oxford to Dickinson’s,414 miles; 
grading finished. J. T. Pinden, contractor, Oxford, N.C.; A 
A. Chapman, Chief Engineer, Oxford, N. C. 

Wilmington, Onslow & East_Carolina.—End of track near 

Wilmington northeast to New Berne, 23 miles; about 18 miles 

graded. H. A. Whiting, General Manager, Wilmington, N.C. 
South Carolina. 

Jonesville & Lockhart Shoals. — Jonesville to Lockhart 

Shoals, 16 miles; surveys about completed and contract to be 

let soon. C. D. Farrar, Union, S. C., President. 

Pickens.—Easley to Pickens, 9 miles, graded. Julius E, 

Boggs, Pickens, S. C., President. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta Elevated.—Elevated road in Atlanta; right of way 
not yet settled; contracts may let in February. -T. Me- 
Daniel, Atlanta, Ga., Chief Engineer. 

Boston & Albany.—End of track at Dot, nerth to Moultrie, 
9.5 miles, under construction, work being done by day labor, 
and will be completed by Marchl. CU. W. Pidcock, superin- 
tendent, Round Lake, Ga. : 

Dover & Statesboro.—Statesboro to Jessup; projected. R. 
D. Curry, Statesboro, Ga., Assistant Superintendent. 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah.—Dublin east to Savannah, 110 
miles, projected and partly located. James T. Wright, Macon, 
Ga., General Manager. ; 

Middle Georgia & Atlantic.—Machen northwest to Covington, 
25 miles, graded in 1891; track will be laid shortly, Also 
graded from Newborn on this line north to social Circle, 10 
miles. Projected from Eatonton west to Savannah, Ga., about 
170 miles, partly located in 1892. Arthar Pew, Savannah, Ga., 
Civil Engineer. ; 

Millen & Southern.—Twenty miles between Stillmore_and 
Lyons projected. J. W. Preston, Millen, Ga., General Man- 





of jacks suited to railroad and other use. We have fre- 


quently Hnstrated the special railroad topls made by 





axer. L. R. Millen, 16 Beaver spreet, New York City, Prepi- 
‘ 


CR, 





The Bush Cattle Guard Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., | 
sends us a little pamphlet as a souvenir of the excur- i 
; A imi'es. S. 
pamphlet gives two views of the Bush cattle guard and | 

. 1 
a number of pictures from photographs taken on the } Franklin, 35 miles, under construction; being built by Suwan- 
, hee River Phosphate Mining Co.; construction to be resumed 


f 
| 


South Bound.—Savannah south in 2 very dircct line to 
Hart’s road, near Jacksonville, Fla., where connection is 
made with the Florida Central & Peninsular, which leases 
the road. The distance is 114 miles. Southern Suppiy Co., of 
which I. Y. Sage, of Atlanta, Ga.. is President, has the 
| contract and has just begun work. W.S Greene, of Jackson- 
bn ag Chief Engineer. New York office is at 32 Nassau 
street. 








Florida. 
Arcadia, Gulf Coast & Lakeland.—Lakeland southwest to 
Braidentown, 67 miles under contract; s.ated that grading 


} will begin again in the spring. K. 8B. Harvey, Puuta Gorda, 


Fla , Chief Engineer. 


| Atlantic & Western of Florida.—Blue Springs to Ocala, 


surveyed. E. R. Chapman, New York City, President. 
Carrabelle, Tallahassee & Georgia.—About 10 miles of track 

laid in 1892 from Ocklocknee River near Carrabelle; 10 miles 

additional to Lost Creek nearly graded. John H. Davidson & 


liarity of this consists in the fact that the unbroken rails | Co.. Thomasville, Ga., contractors Line surveyed between 


Tallahassee and ‘thomasville, Ga., about 60 miles. W.A. 
Simmons, 29 Broadway, New York, President. 

Gainesville, Rocky Point & Micanopy.—Gainesville to 
Micanopy, 12 miles, partly graded; work suspended. A. J. 


tion. A solid steel crossing with an improved joint is | Shuford, Micanopy, Fla , General Manager. 
also shown. {,, Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River.—Extension of 


line to Indian River built in 1892 from Rockledge south to 
Melbourne, 24 miles. Preliminary survey about completed. 
C _U. Haines, Titusville, Fla., Chief Engineer. 

Pensacola & Northwestern.—Locating survey made for 100 
miles from Pensacola, Fla.; line projected to Eutaw, Ala., 220 
N. Van Praag, Pensacola, la., President. 

South Florida —Inverness north to High Springs, surveyed. 
Wekiva, Bronson & Northwestern.—Bronson, northwest to 


in February, Charles P. Turner, Judson, Fla., Manager. 
Alabama, 


Atlanta & Selma Air Line.—Atlanta to Selm2, 209 miles; all 
surveyed, and right of way secured. L. E. O’Keef., Atlanta, 
Ga., Secretary. 

Gulf Ked Cedar Co.—Greenville toward Alabama River, 11 
miles; grading completed and tracklaying begun. W. H. 
Parrish, Greenville, President. 

Gurley’s & Paint Rock Valley.—Gurley’s to Paint Rock Val- 
ley, 30 miles: 5 miles completed in 1891; nothing now doing. 
Frank Gurley, Gurley, Ala., Presidert. 

Isbell & Iron Mountain —Isbell to Iron Monntain, 6 miles; 

artly graded in 1892; contract let; no work in progress. John 
E Isbell, Isbell, Ala., Chief kngineer. 

Mobile, Tuscaloosa & Florida.—Preliminary survey made in 
1892 by John A. Milnor, of Birmingham, through Western 
Alabama from Tuscaloosa to near Mobile, 350 miles. 

Montgomery, Hayneville & ‘ amden.—Partly graded from 
Camden, est for 11 miles; new contract will be awarded; line 
surveyed from Camden, northeast to Montgomery. S. bl. 
Bloch, Camden, Ala., President. 

Montgomery, Tuscaloosa & Memphis.—Montgomery, north- 
west to Tuscaloosa, 105 miles; partly graded in 1891; reported 
that work will be resumed in 1893. J. M. Woolfolk, Montgom- 
ery, Ala , Secretary. 

Ohatchie Valley.—Will probably be extended 8 miles to 
Burke Iron Mountain in March; projected from Laney ‘o 
Birmingham, and end of track to Piedmont, 78 miles. P. 8S. 
Fitzgerald, Gadsden, Ala., Civil Engineer. 

Tennessee River. Ashville & Coosa.—Tennessee River to 
Ashville, 10 miles; located in 1891; no work now being done. 
'. M. T. McKennan, Ashville, Ala., Chief Engineer. 


Tennessee. 


Bristol, Elizabethton & North Carolina.—From_ presen t 
tarminus of line built in 1892 at Elizabe'hton to Mountain 
City, 40. miles; surveyed soe time ago. George S. Bruce, 
Bristol, Tenn., Chief Kugineer. 

Charlestov, Cincinnati & Chicago.—Work suspended for 
last two years, but it is expected to resume operations by 
March next. A, N. Molesworth, Johnson City, Tenn., Super- 
intendent. 

Harriman Coal & Iron.—Kmory River at Harriman north to 
the Brushy Mountain coal fields, 14 miles. William Kenefick, 
of Kansas City, contractor; J. A. Fairleigh, Harriman, Chief 
Engineer. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—Pikesville to coal 
mines, 3 miles, surveyed. Hunter McDonald, Nashville, Chief 
Engineer. 

Nashville & Knoxville.— Algood east to Standing Stone. 13 
miles, under construction; projected from Standing Stone to 
junction with Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 40 miles. R. J. 
Moscrip, Cooksville, Tenn., Chief Engineer. 

Paiucah, Tennessee & Alabama.—Projected from Lexing- 
ton south to Florence, Ala. N. R. Alcott, Lexington, Tenn., 
Chief Engineer. 

Tennessee Midland.—Perryville east to Nashville, 85 miles, 
projected. N.R. Olcott, Lexington, Tenn., Chief Engineer. 

Watauga Valley.—South Watauga to iron ore mines, 5 
mniles, partly graded. J. R. Englebert, South Watauga, Tenn., 
Chief Engineer. 

Kentucky. 


Altamont & Manchester.—Near Altamont east to Man- 
chester, 19 miles, partly graded; company doing construction 
work. A. M. Crooke, Secretary, Altamont. 

Kentucky Midland.—Frankiort to Louisville. 19 miles; Paris, 
the present_terminus, southeast to Morgan County, 50 miles, 
surveyed. George B. Harper, Frankfort, Ky., General Super- 
intendent. 

Owensboro, Falls of Rough & Green River.—Between Rough 
Creek and Adams Fork, 7 miles, three miles of track laid in 
1892, balance now being built. M. B. Mann, Vice-President, 
Owensboro. 

Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & Beattyville.—Irvine east 
to Beattyville, 35 miles, partly graded before the receivership, 
work now suspended. Jno. McLeod, Louisville, Keceiver. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
Louisiana, 


Karsas City. Watkins & \Gulf.—Projected from Lake 
Charles south to the Gulf of Mexico, about 35 miles. P. H 
Philbrick, U. E., Lake Charles, La. 

New Orieans, Fort Jackson & Grand Isle.—Present end of 
track south 12 miles to Grand Isle. J. 8S. Landry, New Orleans, 
Superintendent 

New Ocleans & Northwestern.--Rayville north to Collins, 18 
miles, surveyed. 

Southern Pacific, on Iberia & Vermilion.—Thibedeaux to 
Labadu, 9 miles; Chaneyville to Gravel Hill, 16 miles, pro- 
jected. E. B. Cushing, Houston, Tex., Engineer. 


Arkansas. 


Hot Springs & Mountain Valley.—Twelve miles, now under 
survey; will be built and in operation by March!. Z. Ward, 
Jr., Little Rock, Ark., General Manager. 

Hoxie & Pocahontas.—Hoxie north, via Pocahontas, to the 
state line, 35 miles, under contract to Pocahontas and a few 
miles graded. R. VD. Moran, Hoxie, Ark., Secretary. 

Pine Bluff & Eastern.—English to Gillett and St. Charles, 40 
miles, projected. John J. Martin, Pine Bluff, Ark., Chief Eng. 

Prescott & Northwestern.—Branch of two miles from near 
end of track at Centre. B Whitaker, President, Texarkana, 


ex. 

Springfield, Yellville & White River.—Winnerva to Yellville, 
24 miles, under contract; projected, Yellville west to Harri- 
son, Ark. and to Springfield, Mo., 110 miles. D. W. Pike, 
Kansas City, Mo., Chief Engineer 

Stuttgart & Arkansas River.—From Darell, end of track 
laid in 1892, south to Gillett, 8 mles, under contract. F. M. 
Gillet:, President, 3 Wall street, New York City. 

Ultima Thule, Arkadelphia & Mississippi.—End of track to 
Ouachita County line, 10 miles, under contract ; Ouachita 
County line to Millville, on St. LouisS, W. R. R, projecued. 
N.S. Woods, C. E., of Arkadelphia, is the contractor. 


Missouri, 
Greenfield & Northern.—Greenfield north to Stockton, 20 
miles; Aurora, soulbeastto Galena, 20 miles, projected, 
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Missouri, Kansas & Eastern.—End of track at} Cedar Cily 
west along Missouri River to Franklyn, 34 miles, under con- 
struction, will ne completed by March 1. Henry & Balch, of 
Minneapolis, contractors; R. P. Van Deusen, Jefferson City, 
Chief Enginéer. 

Missouri Southeastern.—End of track at Aquilla, to Bloom- 
field, 4 miles, under construction, being built by company’s 
forces. G. H. Crumb, General Manager, Ardeola, Mo. 

St_ Louis, C’pe Girardeau & Fort Smith.—Puxico southeast 
to Poplar Bluff, 20 miles, surveyed, work not yet begun. 
Louis Houck, Cape Girardeau, President. 

St. Louis, Kennett & Southern, on Pemiscot R. R.—Kennet. 
east to Caruthersville, 24 miles, some grading done. Louis 
Houck,Cape Girardeau, Mo., President. ? 

St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.—Building into St. Louis 
to give the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy a_new entrance into 
that city; track laid in 1892 from Cuivre Junction, about 20 
niles, toward the bridge over the Missouri River at Bellefon 
taine Bluffs; track being laid to bridge site, 12 miles from end 
of track. R. M. Quigley & Co., of St. Louis, contractors. 
From Bellefontaine Bridge to St. Louis is 12 miles. L. F. 
Goodale, St. Joseph, Mo., Chief Engiaeer; E. M. Gilchrist, St. 
Charles, Mo., Resident Engineer. 


Texas. 

Bridgeport & Decatur.—Decatur, to Bridgeport, 14 miles, 
surveyed, and road likely to be extended to coal fields in 1893. 
Abraham D. Locke, Decatur, Tex., Secretary. 7 

Chicago, Rock Isiand & Pacific.—End of traek at Bowie, 
south toward Fort Worth, surveyed, 50 miles, contract to be 
let soon. R. W. Day, Topeka, Kan., Prin. Asst. Engr. 

Georgetown & Granger.—Grading finished last. spring from 
Georgetown to Granger, 15 miles; the Missouri, Kansas & 
Te as has been asked to complete the line. K. Taylor, George- 
town, President. ‘ 

La Porte, Houston & Northern.—La Porte north to Harris- 
burg, near Houston, 16 miles, graded track will be laid very 
soon. Harrisburg to Clear Creek, 8 miles, location being 
made. C. G. Woodbridge. La Porte, Tex., Chief Engineer. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—End of track near Brazos River 
east to Houston, 19 miles. Burkitt, Burns & (o., Houston, 
contractors; F. W. Fratt. Houston, Chief Engineer. 

South Galveston & Gulf Shore.—End of track, through South 
Galveston, 5 miles under construction. George J. Gray, Gal- 
veston, Tex., President. 

Texas Central.—Ross into Waco, 11 miles, and branch to 
Thurbor coal fields, 30 miles, projected. C. Hamilton, Waco, 
General Manager. 

Texas, Sabine Vall-y & Northwestern.—From Carthage, 2 
miles, work being done by company; Carthage, 30 miles, pro- 
jected, may be built in 1892. T. J. Evans, Longview, Tex., 
General Manager. 

Velasco Terminal.—Angleton to Arcata_Junction, 20 miles, 
projected. Wm. D. Lee, Velasco, Tex., Vice-President and 
General Manager. 

Indian Territory. 

Choctaw Coal & Railway Co.—South McAlester, west to Ok- 
lahoma City, 121 miles, projected. J. D. Bradford, Manager, 
South McAlester, Ind. Ter. 


Colorado. . 


Colorado Midland on Cripple Creek.—Branch from Divide, 
north to Midland, 8 miles, under construction. B. K. Bryant, 
Colorado Springs, Col., Chief Engineer and Superintendent. 

Crystal River.—End of track at Crystal River crossing near 
Carbondale to mouth of Coal Creek, 12. miles, and to Coal 
Basin 12 miles further. Orman & Crook, Pueblo, contractors, 
Surveyed from Coal Creek to Crystal and Yule Creek, about 
22 miles J. A. Kebler, Denver, General Manager, and T. H, 
Wigglesworth, Civil Engineer, Carbondale, Col. ‘ 

Elk Mountain.-Near Glenwood to mines near Robinson 
Lake, 31 miles, construction begun last year; little work 
ne last few months. M. J. Keck, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Presi- 
dent. 

Pueblo, Gunnison & Pacific.—Pueblo, south to Walsenburg 
and San Luis Valley, 120 miles; located in 1891 by H. R. He!- 
brook, Pueblo, Chief Engineer. 

Rio Grande Southern.—Four lines were surveyed in 1891 and 
1892 from the main line at Mancos, Col, and other points, 
southerly to the San Juan River in the vicinity of the recently 
discovered gold mines; the location will be revised at once. 
Otto Mears, of Denver, is President and C. W. Gibbs, of 
Ridgeway, is Chief Engineer. 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—Louisville, westerly to Allen 
Bond coal mine, 4 miles, under construction. Wm. Ashton, 
Denver, Division Engineer. 

New Mexico. 

Mexican Northern Pacific.—Fifty miles of grading finished 
south of Deming to Mexican boundary; rails shipped from 
England and tracklaying to begin in Deming, N. M., shortly; 
company recently reorganized, and it is reported new capital 
secured. Huss, Townsend & Co., Chicago, contractors. 


Arizona. 
Santa Fe, Prescot & Phcoenix.—End of track near Ash Fork, 
south to Prescott, 60 miles; Prescott south to Phoenix sur- 
veyed. G. W. Vaughn, Prescott, Ariz., Chief Engineer. 


Utah. 

Great Salt Lake & Hot Springs.— Bountiful to Farrington, 6 
miles, located; preliminary survey completed to Wyoming 
state line, 130 miles. H.S, Joseph, Salt Lake City, Chief En- 
gineer. 

NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


Towa. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—End of track 31 
miles west of Forest City, to Armstrong, 15 miles, under con- 
tract. H. F, White, Chief Engineer, Cedar Rapids, la. 

Illinois & Iowa Terminal.—Davenport, north to Clinton, 38 
miles; preliminars surveys made in 1892. G. T. Baker, Dav- 
enport, la,, Chief Engineer. 


Nebraska, 


Yankton, Norfolk & Southwestern.—Osmond, opposite 
ton, S. D., southeast to Norfolk, 25 miles graded in 1892, 
Eller, Yankton, S. D., Secretary. 

Minnesota, 

Brainerd & Northern Minnesota.—Ninety miles projected 
north from present end of track near Gardner toward Leech 
Ray W. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn., General Manager. 
‘& Tron Range.—Branch from Merritt Junction to 
Mrsaba, 12 miles. Winston Bros., of Minneapolis, contractors. 
R. Angst, Chief Engineer, Duluth. 

Duluth, Mesaba & Northern.—F'rom main line, near Stony 
Brook, to West Duluth, 26 miles, under survey. C. H. Martz, 
Chief Engineer, Duluth. j 

Duluth, Mississippi & Northern.—Extension of main line 
and on lumber branches, 10 miles. W. A. Dafter, Chief En- 
gineer, Swan River, Minn. f 

Duluth Transfer.—Duluth to Fond du Lac, 10 miles, under 
contract; 10 miles of additional line near Duluth projected. 
Day K. Smith, President and General Manager, Duluth. 

Mankato & Northeastern.— Mankato, northeast to Hastings, 
survey completed and right of way nearly secured: work will 

robably scon commence. P. K. Carney, Mankato, Minn., 
President. 

Port Arthur, Duluth & Western.—Gunflint iron mine, at 
International boundary line, to iron mines at Ely, 25 miles. R. 
A. Hazlewood, Port Arthur, Ont., Chief Engineer. 


South Dakota. 

Black Hills Central.—Rapid City to Wyoming State Line, 63 
miles; some surveying done. Henry E. Bailey, Rapid City, S. 
D., Vice-President. ; 

Dakota, Wyoming & Missouri River.—End of track, near 
Rapid City, to Mystic, 33 miles, under contract to C. D, Crouch; 
surveyed, Mystic to Missouri River, 70 miles. W. T. Coad, 
Rapid City, President. 

Duluth, Pierre & Biack Hills—Faulkton southwest to Blunt, 
near Pierre, 60 miles; located, road graded Aberdeen south- 
west to Faulkton. : 

Sioux City, Madison & Northern.—Garretson to Madison, 37 
mallee; surveys made. ‘TI. P. Gere, Sioux City, la., Vice-Presi- 

en F 


Yank- 
H. E. 


North Dakota. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—End of track laid 
in 1892 at Cathay to International Boundary, 180 miles, under 
cc: ntract; work will be resumed as soon as weather permits. 
W. W. Rich, Minneapolis, Minn., Chief Engineer. 

Watertown, Sioux City & Duluth.— Watertown to Wahpeton, 
100 miles; projected. Nothing done for a long time. George 
W. Carpenter, Watertown, Chief Engineer, 

Montana, 

Helena, White Sulphur Springs & Castle.—Helena south- 
east to Castle Mines, 113 miles; surveyed in 1892, W. A. Haven, 
Helena, Mont., Chief Engineer. 

Idaho. 


Idaho North & South.—De La Mar, in South Dakota, through 
Idaho, over 150 miles. J. F. Curtis, President, Boise C , Idaho. 


PACIFIC STATES, 
California, 

California & Nevada.—Surveyed from Bryant to Walnut 
Creek, 13 miles, and work just begun. J. A. Burton, San 
Francisco, Secretary. : , 

Southern Pacific.—Santa Margarita south to San Luis Obispo 
16 miles.. George Stone & Co., San Francisco, Contractors. 
This is the first section of the proposed new coast line to Ell- 
wood, 110 miles; all surveyed some time ago. ‘V illiam Hood. 
San Francisco, Chief Engineer. 

Oregon. 


Coos Bay, Roseburg & Eastern.—From Coquille River west 
to Roseburg, 65 miles; projected, of this 27 miles has been 
located, and preliminary survey made in 1892 for balance of 
line. W. Z. Earle, Chief Engineer, Marshfield, Or. | 

Rogue River Valley.—Medford to Eagle Pass, 12 miles; pro- 
jected. J.S. Howard, Medford, Or., Chief Engineer. . 

Sinslaw & Eastern.—Eugene to Florence, 59 miles; location 
begun in 1892, Alfred Kirkland, Seattle. Wash., Chief En- 
gineer. 

Sumpter Valley.—Sixty miles projected from Baker City, to 
reach timber tracts. Joseph West, Baker, Or., Superintend 
ent. 

Washington. 

Bellingham Bay & Eastern.—Four miles projected from New 
Whatcom to Lake Whatcom. J.J. Donovan, New Whatcom, 
Wash., Chief Engineer. 

Everett & Monte Cristo.—About 15 miles of track laid in 
1892 from Lowell east to Everett and east from Hartford ) unc- 
tion; line now under construction through cafion of the Stilla- 
guamish River to Monte Cristo, about 48 miles from Lowell or 
Snohomish. Henry & Balch, Seattle, contractors; S. B. Fisher, 
Snohomish, Chief Engineer. 

Portland & Puget Scund.—Seattle und Tacoma south to 
Portland, Or., surveyed and partly graded in 1891. Projected 
as a joint line of the Union Pacific and Great Northern. 

Shelton Southwestern.—Six miles; surveyed through Ma- 
son County. Edwin E. Crowell, Shelton, Wash., Secretary. 

Spokane Falls & Northern—Northport north to International 
Boundary, 10 miles, under construction. E. J. Roberts, Chief 
Engiaeer, Spokane, Wash. 

Washington Southern.—Five miles under construction near 
Shelton. considerable new work projected. J. B. McDonald, 
Seattle, President. 

CANADA. 
New Brunswick. 

Tobique Valley.—End of track near Red Rapids, east to 
Plaster Rock, 14 miles. Lawlor, Connor & Uo., contractors, 
Andover, N. B. Frank Lawlor, Andover, N. B., Chief En- 
gineer. 

Nova Scotia. 

Nova Scota Central.—Present northern terminus to Margar- 
etville on Bay of Fundy, nine miles C.O. Foss, Bridgewater, 
N. S., Chief Engineer. : 

Terminal City.—Mulgrave to Terminal City, 7 miles, sur- 
veyed. C. W. Locklin, Secretary, 31 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

Quebec. 

Lower Laurentian.—Extension from Grandes Piles south to 
Three Rivers, 31 mile-, surveyed in 1891. L. R. Lathrop, Que- 
bec, Chief Engineer. 

Orford Mountain.—Kingsbury north to Richmond, 26 miles, 
surveyed. 

Quebec & Lake St. John.—End of track west of Chambord, 
to Chicoutimi, 51 miles, under construction, to be finished by 
July. E. A. Hoare, Quebec, Chief Engineer. ; 

Quebec, Montmorency & Charlevoix.—St. Anns west to 
Cap Tourmente, 10 miles, under contract. E, A. Hoare, Que- 
bec, Chief Engineer. _ 

United Counties—St, Hyacinthe to Sorel, 32 miles, sur- 
veyed. C.D. Mange, President. 

Ontario. 


Bay of Quinte Railroad & Navigation Co.—On Kingston, 
Napanee & Western, Harrowsmith to Sydenham, 5 miles, be- 
ing graded. Kk. W. Rathbun, Deseronto, Ont., President. 

rand Trunk.—Glencoe north to Kingcourt, 22 miles, con- 
tract let in 1892. J. G. Macklin, Peterboro, Ont., Chief En- 
gineer. 

Great Northwest Central.—Hamiota, Man., to Battleford, N. 
W. 'I'.; projected. Arthur Codd, Ottawa, Ont., retary. 

Lake Krie & Detroit River.— End of track at Merlin, east to 
Blenheim, 13 miles, graced; surveyed 19 miles further to 
Ridgetown. Joseph DeGurse, Chief Engineer, Windsor, Ont. 

Ottawa, Arnprior & Parry Sound.—Ottawa west to Arnprior, 
35 miles; most of the greding completed; projected west 
toward Parry Sound, 170 miles; the line is an extension of 
the Canada Atlantic. George A. Mountain, Ottawa, Ont., 
Chief Engineer. 

Ottawa & Gatineau Valley.—Seventeen miles; end of track 
north to Kazabazua, north to Le Desert, 17 miles, being built 
by day labor. W. D. Harris, Chief Baginece, Ottawa. 

Parry Sound Colonization.—Bear Lake west to Eaginstown, 
10 miles, graded; Eaginstown west 20 miles, under contract, 
being graded. S R. Paulin, Emsdale, Ont,, Chief Engineer. 

Wiarton Southern.—Chatsworth to Wiarton; preliminary 
surveys made. Wm. Stuart, Toronto, Ont. 

Northwest Territories. 


Canada Western Central.—Northern end of Vancouver to 
eastern boundary line of British Columbia. ; | papreytd sur- 
veys have been begun. and contracts may be let in the spring. 
R. P. Rithet, Victoria, B. C. 

Canadian Pacific.—Pasqua south to International Boundary, 
161 miles, under construction; nearly al) graded, and track will 
be laid in 1893. W. Whyte, Winnipeg, Man., General Superin- 
tendent Western Division; P. Alex. Peterson, Chief Engineer, 
Montreal. 

Nelson & Fort Sheppard.—International Boundary Line 
near Northport, Wash., connecting there with Spokane & 
Northern, which will control the new line, theace north to 
Nelson and the Kootenai mining region; surveys practically 
completed and contracts to be let in the spring. D. C. Corbin 
is President and E. J. Roberts, Chief Engineer, both of Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

MEXICO. 

Jalisco Pacific.—Colima, a port on the Pacific Ocean, north- 
east to Guadalajara, 166 miles, under survey; the actual con- 
struction work probably will not be begun for some time. 

H. Filley, Kansas City and - of Mexico, Chief Engineer. 

Mexican _ International.—Monclova, west toward Sierra 
Mojado, 160 miles, under construction west of Moncilova and 
all surveyed. L. M. Johnson, Kagle Pass, Tex., General 
Manager. ; 

Mexican Interoceanic. —From Chietla, .bout 12 miles. Moy- 
lan Bros., Puebla, Mex., Contractors; H. A. Vaughn, Puebla, 
Superintendent. 

Mexican Northwestern Pacific—Mexican boundary line 
south of Deming, N. M., to Curvilatos, 9) miles, and Chihua- 
hua to Guerero, 100 miles, under contract. 

Mexican Southern.—Present terminus at Oaxaca to Tehuan- 
tepee, 175 miles, projected. W. Morcom, Puebla, Mex., General 
Manager. ; ‘ 

Mexico, Ceurnavaca & Pacific.—Some grading done near 
city of Mexico, and about bé miles of track laid, locating sur- 
vey being made between Contreros and Cuernavaca. J. L. 
Butman, City of Mexico, Chief Engineer. 

Michoacan & Pacific.—Ocampo to Cuernavaca, 190 miles, 
company expected to commence ing last month. L. R. 
Gordon, Maravatio, Mex., General Superintendent, ; 





TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


In order to make all parts of their steam pressure 
regulators interchangeable, after the fashion of fire- 
arms, sewing machines, etc., the Foster Engineering 
Co., of Newark, N. J., bas just entered a large order 
with the Gisholt Machine Co., of Madison, Wis., for a 
line of their turret lathes, with all accompanying special 
tools, to build the different sizes and styles of their 
regulators and pump governors, 

George M. Kenyon has purchased the interests of his 
partner, R. C. Ramsay, of St. Paul, in the tirm of Ram- 
say & Kenyon, Mr. Ramsay retiring to enter another 
business. Mr. Kenyon will continue to act as north- 
western agent for the Tudor Iron Works, the Belleville 
Steel Co. and the American Nut Lock Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., the Ball & Wood Engine of New York, and the 
National Machinery Co., of Tiffin. O. His office is at 109 
Endicott avenue, St. Paul. 

The Morrison Convertible Car Seat Co., of Chicago, 
capital stock $500,000, has been chartered in Illinois by 
J. D. Morrison, George W. Amos and H. A. Holzbaurer. 

Mr. Merle Middleton has been made Manager of the 
western agency of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., with headquarters at Chicago. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Co. has just placed an or- 
der at the Bessemer Steel Works, at Pueblo, Col., for 
5,000 tons of 65-lb. rails. 
New Stations and Shops, 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad will begin the erection 
of station buildings at Ceredo, Shoals, Ferguson, Bredon 
and Matewan on the Ohio extension in West Virginia 
as soon as the weather opens. 


An Emery Wheel Combination. 


The Columbian Emery Wheel Co., with $6,000,000 
capital, was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, Jan. 12, 1893. The following were elected 
directors: Frederick S. Dickson, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. 
H. Pietsch, Chicago, Ill.; L. Best, New York, N. Y.;C. 
Ross Grubb, Camden, N. J.; Clarence Tebbets, Wal- 
tham, Mass.; F. R. Preston, Detroit, Mich.; Harlan Page, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George Maitland, Detroit, Mich.; 
George W. Jackman, Bridgeport, Conn. The following 
officers were elected: Frederick S. Dickson, President; 
F. H. Pietsch, Vice-President; L. Best, Secretary: F. R. 
Preston, Treasurer. The purpose of the company is to 
purchase all of the emery mills in the country and all of 
the emery and corundum wheel factories. The head- 
quarters of the company will be in New York. 


Niagara Tunnel, 
It is expected that contracts will be let the last of the 
month tor the electrical machinery for the new Niagara 


power tunnel. p 
Air Brakes. 


It is probably true that the railroads of the United 
States cannot now equip their rolling stock any faster 
than the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. can supply the 
brakes from their new Wilmerding shops. They an- 
nounce that they can at an hour’s notice fill orders for 
1,000 sets of freight brakes, and have an annual air brake 
capacity for 250,000 freight cars, 6,000 passenger cars 
and 1C,000 locomotives, besides furnishing repairs for the 
350,000 freight and passenger cars and 26,000 locomotives 
already equipped. 

New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 
Proposals will be received by the Trustees of the New 
York & Brooklyn Bridge, at 179 Washington street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., up to12o0’clock noon, Saturday, Jan. 
28, 1893, for supplying the materials and performing the 
work required to construct the new Brooklyn station 
and itsapproach. The undertaking includes structural 
and architectural steel and iron work, masonry, carpen- 
try, piumbing and painting. Drawings of the station 
may be seen and further requisite information had upon 
application at the Enogineer’s office, 179 Washington 
street, Brooklyn. The contractor will be required to 
give a bond fora sum not less than 25 per cent. of the 
total amount estimated to be paid on the contract, also 
to guarantee the service of certain parts or items. The 
Trustees reserve the right to divide the contract, to con- 
tract for the whole or part of it, and to reject any or all 
of the proposals offered. 

The Trustees have issued elaborate and minute specifi- 
cations for the guidance of contractors. The new sta- 
tion will be for the accommodation primarily of the 
bridge traffic, but provision is made also for passengers 
arriving and departing by the two elevated railroads 
and several surface raiJroads which reach that end of the 
bridge, The main station is rectangular, 357 ft. 6 in. 
long, 89 ft. 6in. wide, with two wings each 25 ft. x 56 ft. 
8 in. The structure will have three floors. The first 
floor will contain toilet rooms, etc,, and ticket booths ; 
the second floor will contain passenger platforms and 
tracks for the bridge railroad; and on the third floor 
will be the platforms and tracks of the Brooklyn Ele- 
vated Railroad. There are also ticket booths on the 
second and third floors, and there are two passenger ele- 
vators to. connect the platforms on the third floor with 
the street level. 

The structure wili have a metal frame and roof tresses, 
and the outer walls will be of brick and cf metal panels. 
The inner walls and partitions will be of brick or wood 
}and glass and the floors of brick or terra-cotta arches be- 
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tween the girders and beams, covered with concrete or 
wood. As faras may be practicable the framework of 
the existing elevated structures on thesite of the station 
will be incorporated inthe permanent structure of the 
station itself. Traffic, of course, must not be inter- 
rupted during the erection of the station either on the 
bridge or on the elevated railroads. The Trustees there- 
fore reserve the right to direct the manner and order in 
which the several stages of the work shall be done. 


National Road-Builders’ Convention. 

A convention of delegates from all the States of the 
Union of the National League for Promoting Good 
Roads, opened Tuesday, at Chamberlin’s Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 
Serve’s Ribbed Steel Boiler Tubes. 

Mr. C. W. Whitney, of New York, has just taken an 
order for 1,840 Serve’s ribbed steel tubes 3¢ in. in diame- 
ter x 10 ft. 34¢ in. long for the new Fall River steamer, 
which is to surpass in size, speed and elegance of her 
appointments any steamer of her class hitherto built in 
this or any other country. The engines and boilers are 
being built by the W. & A. Fletcher Co., of Hoboken, 
N. J., and the order for the Serve tubes comes from this 
firm. This steamer is to have 10 boilers of the Scotcb 
marine type 14ft. in diameter and 1414 ft. long, each boiler 
to be fitted with 184 of the above tubes. With plain 
tubes the consumption of fuel by this steamer was 
estimated at 160 tons per round trip between New York 
and Fall River, and it is estimated that the saving in 
fuel or increased steaming capacity by the use of ribbed 
tubes will be at least 10 per cent. Atthe present cost of 
anthracite coal in New York, viz., $4.30 per ton in the 
bunkers, ribbed tubes pay for themselves outright in 
two years’ service. 

Electric Power on the New York Canals, 
Governor Flower is reported as being very much in 
favor of an electrical installation to furnish power for 
operating the boats on the canals of the State of New 
York. He has an estimate that the cost of the plant, 
including power stations and trolley wires, would not be 
much over a million dollars. This includes 13 or 14 
power stations spaced about 30 miles apart. He esti- 
mates further that power could be furnished tothe boats 
for about 60 cents a day, and that it would cost from 
$150 to $200 to fit up each boat with the necessary ma- 
chinery. ..He thinks that a good deal of the present cost 
of repairs to the canals, a large proportion of which are 
on the towpath, would be saved, and that the state 
would gain directly by the substitution of electricity for 
mules. 

The ** Brooklyn’? and the ** lowa.’’ 
Contracts for building the battleship ‘ lowa” and the 
armored cruiser “ Brooklyn,” bids for which were opened 
at the Navy Department on Dec. 15, were awarded Jan. 
11. The bid of the Cramps was accepted. Their bids 
were: For the *‘ Iowa,” $3,010,000, and the ‘“‘ Brooklyn” 
$2,986,000. The other companies competing and 
amounts bid by them were: The Ship & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, of Newport News, $3,233,000 and $3,147,000; Union 
fron Works, of San Francisco, $3,150,000 and $3,050,000; 
Bath Iron Works, $3,185,000 and $3,165,000. The Cramps 
proposed to construct both vessels with quadruple in- 
stead of triple expansion engines, but upon recommenda- 
tion of Chief Engineer Melville the idea was rejected by 
Secretary Tracy, who directs that plans for the engines 
designed by the department be followed by the con- 


tractors. 
Pintsch Gas Plants. 


About the only objection to the use of the Pintsch sys- 
tem for car lighting, the difficulty of recharging, is fast 
disappearing. Works for making and compressing are 
now so numerous at junction points and terminals that 
Pintsch lighted cars can run almost everywhere in the 
country. The following is a list of the works now in op 
eration: Boston, Mass.; Jersey City, N. J. (2); Weehaw- 
ken, N. J.; Hoboken, N. J. (2); St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Portland, Or.; Stonington, Conn.; Cincin- 
nati, O.; Marion,. O.; Toledo, O.; Council Bluffs, Ia.; 
Denver, Col.; Chattanooga; Tenn.; New York City, N. 
Y.; Syracuse, N, Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Ogden, Utah; Savannah, Ga.; Atlanta, 
Ga, Preparations are now making to put up works at 
Washington, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Louisville, Columbus, Cleveland and Oakland. 
Refining Steel. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Refining Co. has secured the 
exclusive right to use in all the Middle states, where 
three-quarters of all the steel in the United States is 
made, the patents on a new process of refining steel. 
The process takes Bessemer or open-hearth low grade 
steel and converts it into high grade tool steel suitable 
for making chisels, shears, drill, lathe, planer and al: 
kinds of machinery tools. It also makes a very superior 
article for cutlery purposes, being easily worked, taking 
a strong temper, and holding its edge when other steel 
fails. A complete physical change takes place in the 
steel under this refining process. It is claimed that the 
molecular changes are permanent, aud the qualities of 
tensile strength and elastic limit are possessed to a 
greater degree than by any now manufactured. The 
company does not claim to refine iron or convert iron 
into steel, but confines its work to the refining of Besse- 
mer or open- hearth steel, and this is done as fast as the 
billets can be heated. The tools made from this steel 
have been and are being worked in competition with 


ing the price at which it can be manufactured, it must 
of necessity become a very important commercial com- 
petitor in the market, as against the higher priced tool 
steel, both American and imported. now in general use. 
This steel being of such a high grade, it must be worked 
at a low heat and tempered at dark cherry. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The machinists in the shop of the Atlantic & Pacific 
at Albuquerque, N. Mex., struck for higher pay on Jan. 
13. 

The Wabash has refused the request of its telegraph 
operators for an advance in pay, though promising to 
investigate certain individual cases, 

A press dispatch states that the Atchison,-Topeka & 
Santa Fe has notified its employés to withdraw from 
the ** Brotherhood of Station Men.” The dispatch states 
that they complied, but how many men this refers to 
does not appear. 

The yard brakemen of the Lake Erie & Western, at 
Muncie, Ind., struck last week, and it is said that every 
iron and steel plant in the city is now closed, with more 
than 1,000 men out of work. The road brought on new 
men, but the police protection was inadequate. 

The Central of Georgia has put on a train to run from 
Savannah to Macon, 191 miles, in four hours, and at 
about the same speed for the rest of the distance to 
Atlanta. It would appear from the newspaper reports, 
however, that the train has not maintained this sched- 
ule with great success, 

A Baltimore dispatch states that the Baltimore & 
Ohio road, which recently made the minimum salary of 
the telegraph operators $45a month, has abolished the 
telegraph offices at a number of small stations, thus 
permitting the employment. of an agent at a smaller 
salary. The dispatch adds that the committee of the 
Brotherhood were warned beforehand that this would 
probably be the outcome of the new regulations. 

The Baltimore American states that the Baltimore & 
Ohio is equipping some of its stations with the indi- 
vidual calling apparatus of the Electric Secret Service 
Company. This apparatus, which was described in the 
Railroad Gazette of Aug. 28, 1891, enables a dispatcher or 
chief operator to call a way station operator, even if he 
be asleep or engaged several rods from the office, by 
sending dots and dashes, which closea local circuit that 
rings a bell continuously until the operator responds, 
World’s Fair Notes. 

The following terminal charge will be made on equip- 
ment on its own wheels: Empty cars of all descriptions, 
$5 per car; locomotives with tenders, $10 per locomo- 
tive. These terminal charges will be made in each 
direction. 

Freight charges on exhibits, including the Exposition 
terminal charge, must be prepaid at point of origin, as 
exhibits must be delivered at the Exposition clear of all 
charges incident to their transportation. No transpor- 
tation or other charges will be advanced by the Exposi- 
tion management, 

The concession for the guide to the Exposition has been 
awarded to the Columbian Guide Publishing Company. 
The company pays the Exposition company 20 per cent. 
of the first $25,000 of all income, after which the per- 
centage received by the Exposition company increases 
by stages until it amounts to 60 per cent. on all sales 
after the receipts reach $500,000. 

The recent cold weatber has been the cause of con- 
siderable inconvenience in all of the World’s Fair build- 
ings, and in some cases it has been necessary to suspend 
work of all kinds until the weather moderates. One of 
the results of the extreme cold is that men are kept busy 
cutting a channel in the center of the lagoons to prevent 
damage to the interior docking as far as possible on ac- 
count of the expansion of the ice. Recently the ice has 
formed again almost as soon as it has been cut. 

A large number of boats and launches are now being 
built at various points for use at the World’s Fair, 
Fifty electric launches for the lagoons are being con- 
structed at Detroit and Racine, and larger steamers, 
which might be called steam yachts, are being built in 
Chicago. There are 12 of these which are to be 50 ft. 
long, that being the limit set by the Exposition officials. 
These boats are to be fitted with triple expansion engines 
and are to have a speed of about twelve knots. 

On all exhibits (except equipment on its own wheels), 
whether in carloads or less than carloads, the World’s 
Columbian Exposition will make a charge of six cents 
per 100 lbs., with a minimum charge of 50 cents for 
any single shipment, for placing same on or adjacent to 
the space allotted, The terminal charge of six cents per 
100 lbs. when shipments are made at carload rates will, 
when the actual weight is less, be on the minimum car- 
load weight adopted by the initial line, and will be ac- 
cepted as correct. An extra charge will be made for 
handling single exhibits weighing over 30,000 Ibs. 
Special arrangements for handling these must be made 
in advance with W. H. Holcomb. General Manager 
Transportation, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
It is estimated that the receipts of the Exposition 
company from the various franchises and concessions 
will amount to about $3,500,0C0. It is well known, ot 
course, that a large percentage of the gross receipts of 
all the sub-companies doing business in the Fair Grounds 
goes to the Exposition company. From the restaurants 
the company receives 25 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
which percentage it is thought willamount to $2,200,000. 
The fare on the electric elevated road will be 10 cents, of 
which the Exposition soap gor is to receive one-fourth. 
The Barre Sliding Railroad will turn over the greater 
part of its gross receipts to the Exposition company. 
The above are simply a few of the sources of income of the 
Exposition company in addition to the admission fees. 
Other sources are the World’s Fair Steamship Company, 
the boat franchise for the lagoons, the sanitary conces- 
sion, the wheel chair concession and the World’s Fair 
Tower. To these must be added all of the foreign vil- 
lages and other exhibitions on the Midway Plaisance, 





tools made from the highest grades of steel. Consider- 


and the minor concessions of soda water, peanuts, etc., 


Another Elevated Railroad for Brooklyn. 


Austin Corbin, President of the Long Island Railroad 
Company, has petitioned the Brooklyn Board of Alder- 
men for permission to construct an elevated road, and 
hopes to have the work cone very soonif his request 
is granted. The proposed railroad is to be on the routes 
laid down by the Chapin Rapid Transit Commission in 
1889. One route is from the ferry house at the foot of 
Atlantic avenue, along that thoroughfare to the city 
line in the Twenty-sixth ward. 


Monument to Gauss and Weber. 


Gauss and Weber, the eminent German scientists, are 
-to be honored by the erection of a monument at Gét- 
tingen, Germany. This, at least,is the intention of a 
number of men prominent in German scientific circles, 
and it is proposed to solicit contributions. and sugges- 
— for the memorial from scientists all over the 
world. 


The Engineers’ Club. 

The annual meeting of that flourishing and popular 
institution, the Engineers’ Club of New York, was held 
last Tuesday. The following officers were elected: 
President, J. F. Halloway ; Vice-Presidents, John Stan- 
ton and John Fritz; Treasurer, A. C. Rand; Secretary, 
David Williams; Board of Managers, to serve till 1897, 
J. F. Halloway, John Stanton, John Thomson, J. E. 
Denton, W. H. Wiley; to serve till 1895, Foster Crowell ; 
to serve till 1894, C. M. Wales. These are, of course, in 
addition to the membersof the board now serving, whose 
terms expire at variousintervals. The total membersbip 
: bag and the cash balance on hand is $6,805 with no 

ebts. 


New York Hours-of-Labor Law Unconstitutional. 


By a decision of the Court of Appeais, Chapter 711, 
laws of 1592, providing for a limit of the hours of ser- 
vice, is declared to be unconstitutional. The decision 
was on the appeal in the case of the People vs. James 
H. Phyfe, which came up on a demurrer to an _indict- 
ment found A the grand jury in Westchester County, 
charging Phyfe with violation of the law in permitting 
George H. Bedell, a trainman employed by the New 
York Central at $2.10 per day, to work 14!¢ hours con- 
tinuously. The defendant demurred, arguing that the 
act authorizes such an interference with private busi- 
ness and property, and the freedom of contracts as is 
forbidden by Section 6, Article 1, of the State Constitu- 
tion. Theorder and judgment of conviction is reversed, 
the indictment is dismissed and the prisoner discharged. 


The Watkin Tower and the Channel Tunnel. 


English journals say that ‘‘ As the contract for the 
metal has now been placed, it may be expected that 
work on the great tower at Wembley Park, London, 
will shortly be proceeded with. The erection, which is 
to eclipse anything of the kind that has ever been at- 
tempted, is to be entirely constructed of steel, which is 
to be furnished by the Stockton Malleable Iron Co. It 
wilf be 1,150 ft. high above the base, which will risé 162 
ft. above the level of the ground, and it will therefore 
exceed by some 150 ft. the height of M. Eiffel’s cele- 
brated Parisian structure. Messrs. Heenan & Froude, 
of Manchester, are building the tower. 

* & conference of the supporters of the Channel Tun- 
nel Bill, English and French, will he held in London 
next’ month. The bill is among the measures carried 
over from the late Parliament, and will stand at the 
opening of the coming session for second reading. Ata 
recent meeting of the Channel Tunnel Co. Sir Edward 
Watkin said that the existence of coal under the com- 
pany’s lands between Folkestone and Dover was fully 
demonstrated, and the directors were forming a sepa- 
rate association for working the coal, They would take 
care that the claims of the tunnel shareholders should 
be duly considered. He condemned in strong terms the 
stoppage of the tunnel works by Mr. Chamberlain when 
President of the Board of Trade, and said another bill 
would shortly be brought before Parliament, when he 
hoped it would be successful.” 


The Geological Map of New York, 


At the Lake Champlain meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, held last October, Mr. James 
Hall, State Geologist of New York, made a brief state- 
ment of the situation concerning a geological map of the 
state. The sbowing is certainly discreditable to the 
great state, and rather discouraging to those who take 
much interest in good government. It is a matter of 
fact that no geological map of the state at all complete 
or authoritative exists, and for 25 years Mr. Hall has 
been laboring to have one made. In 1883 he combined on 
a small map of the state such information as had heen 
coilected, but the special appropriation for engraving 
and publishing the map was vetoed by the Governor. In 
1884 he secured through Major Powell the aid of the car- 
tographer of the United States Geological Survey, Mr. 
McGee, and together they constructed a base map, and 
laid down the geology of the state so far as accurately or 
approximately determined, An appropriation was made 
by the state legislature for engraving this map, but thai 
again was vetoed, The United States Geological Survey 
has spent about $7,000 on this base map of New York 
State, but that state has not so far spent a cent in co. 
operation, 


Heated Freight Cars in Germany, 


Since November, 1892, provisions have have been in 
force for having heated freight cars in some of the freight 
and mixed trains on the lines of the Erfurt district, in 
Germany. These heated cars are to be kept in use 
until March 1, without extra charge to shippers, and 
are designed for the transportation of freight liable to 
suffer from frost, such as flowers, seeds, fruits, drugs 
and chemicals, eggs, confectionery, potatoes, vegetables 
and other agricultural products, ete. The maximum 
weight of each piece of freight offered for shipment in 
these cars is limited to 75 kg., or abouts 165 lbs, 


A Hundred Persons Killed in Train Accidents. 


Cable Sepataives this week report the death of about 
50 soldiers by tue burning of a railroad train in Russia, 
and the killing of 50 by an explosion, caused apparently 
by a slight collision, on the Congo Railroad. The Rus- 
sian accident was between Slatusk and Samara, Jan. 
17. A train filled with recruits was running from Sla- 
tusk to Samara, when flames burst from the foremcst 
car. The train was going at full speed, and the fire 
swept backward, and in a few minutes all the cars were 
blazing. The engineer for some reason did not stop. 
Many of the recruits leaped from the windows and 
doors. Some of them landed uninjured in the heav 

snowbanks, while others who struck on the cleare 
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track were killed. Those who were unable to get out of 
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the cars were burned to death, for the train was entively 
consumed. Some of the men were terribly burned before 
they jumped. When the confusion had somewhat sub- 
sided the officer in charge of the recruits, who saved 
himself by jumping, called the roll of his men. It was 
found that 49 of them were dead and 20 terribly burned 
or otherwise injured. It is supposed that hilarious 
soldiers upset the stove. 

The African accident is described as follows in a 
dispatch from St. Paul de Loanda, Jan. 15: 

‘‘A train crowded with Europeans and natives was 
halted near Matadi and the engine was detached to take 
on acar loaded with 54 boxes of dynamite and 82 casks 
of gunpowder. The engine moved down grade with 
great speed and ran into the wagon, exploding the 
dynamite. Fifty persons were killed, including M. 
Lequeue, head of the Société Anonyme Belge.” 


The Chicago Street Railroads, 


From the published annual report of the North Chicago 
Street Railroad, it appears that the road carried 54,419,- 
457 passengers during the year 1892, with a total car 
mileage of 8,547,791. The net profits of the year were 
$752,546 or at the rate of 15 per cent. on the capital stock. 
Operating expenses were 52.9 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings. Car repairs cost $44,401, or at the rate of about .52 
cents per car-mile. The expense for rope was $69,199. 
The operating expenses were $1,334,052, and the gross 
receipts from all sources $2,611,259. The average receipts 
per car-mile were 29.499 cents. The average — per 
car-mile on the cable road was 13.065 cents, and for the 
horse lines 19.26 cents. 

From the neuen’ of the West Chicago Street Railroad 
it appéars that the number of passengers carried during 
the year was 94,518,474, and the number of car-miles was 
15,582,141. The gross earnings were $4,620,225, and the 
operating expenses $2,687,310. The fixed charges are 

iven as $859,075, bagi Rag net earnings applicable to 

ividends as $1,370,837. This is about 10.3 per cent. on the 
capital stock. Qf the operating expenses, maintenance 
of way cost $167,332, motive power $841,779 and main 
taining cars |$149,678. Of the total car-mileage about 

,000,000 was made by horse cars and about 6,500,000 by 
cable cars, The receipts per mile for the horse cars were 
29.19 cents, and for cable cars 30.29 cents, and the ex- 
penses per car-mile were respectively 19.66 and 13.88 
cents. Operation of the power stations cost $94,716, or 
an average of 17.76 cents per mile run by the cable, and 
the total cost per mile run by the cable was 23.63 cents. 
The proportion of operating expenses to gross earnings 
was 58,16 per cent. 


Foreclosure Sales and Receiverships in 1892. 


During 1892 there were sold under forclosure 28 rail- 
roads, having an aggregate mileage of 1,922 miles and an 
aupetent capitalization—bonds and stocks—of $95,898,- 

. The number of roads is larger than in the previous 
year, but the mileage and capitalization show a large 
decrease. The longest roads are the Oregon Pacific, 
East Line & Red River (N. G.), Florida Southern, Oregon 
& Washington Territory, Charleston, Cincinnati & Chi 
cago; St. Louis, Alton & Springfield; Houston E. & W. 
Texas (N. G.), Macon & Atlantic. The record of insol- 
vencies in the past year shows that no less than 36 com- 
panies, having 10,508 miles of road and representing the 
prodigious capitalization of nearly $358,000,000, have de- 
faulted and been placed in the hands of receivers. The 
principal companies are the Atlanta & Florida, Chat- 
tanooga Southern, Charleston, Sumter & Northern, Cen- 
tral of Georgia, Richmond & Danville, Valley (Ohio), 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, Louisville South- 
ern, Mobile & Birmingham, Memphis & Charleston, 
Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West, Macon & Northern, 
Mobile & Girard, Savannah, Americus & Montgomery. 
—Railwau Aae. 


Elimination of Grade Crossings on the Cextral of 

New Jersey. 

It is announced that the Directors of the Central of 
New Jersey have decided to abolish all grade crossings 
of highways on that portion of the road which consti- 
tutes a part of the main line from New York to Phila- 
delphia ; that is, between Jersey City and Bound Brook, 
31 miles, The total estimated cost of the contemplated 
improvement is $800, This apparently does not 
include any of the expense at the complicated crossin 
near the station in Elizabeth, where a costly and radica 
—- is now being made. The places where bridges 
will have to be built are Elizabeth (eight crossings), El 
Mora, Roselle, Cranford, Westfield and Centreville. 

The additional tracks urder construction will be com- 
leted so that by spring there will be four main tracks 
rom Jersey City to Bound Brook, except across Newark 

Bay. This improvement for the benefit of suburban 
passenger service will be supplemented by the building 
of fences at all stations to prevent persons crossing 
tracks except under proper regulations, and the equip- 
ment of the passenger cars with platform gates. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Central of New Jersey is in the market for about 
30 engines. 

The Wisconsin Central has contracted with the Brooks 
Locomotive Works for building 13 consolidation and 
eight-wheel passenger engines. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has been awarded 
the contract for building 10 ten-wheel engines for the 
Monterey & Mexican Gulf road. 


The Metropolitan West Side Elevated Railroad of Chi- 
cago has let contracts for 20 compound locomotives to 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has awarded a 
contract to the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works for 
building seyen consolidation engines. 

The Pennsylvania has, it is stated. placed an order at 
the Juniata shops for 32 class ‘“‘P” locomotives. Itis 
stated that these shops have orders for 58 other loco- 
motives. 

The Chicago & Northern Pacific has given an order 
to the Brooks Locomotive Works to build six ten-wheel 
engines, four six-wheel switchers and one eight-wheel 
passenger locomotive. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works has received an 
order from the New York, New Haven & Hartford to 
build 3l engines, including six-wheel switching, eight- 
wheei passenger and mogul locomotives, 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works is building 3 
two-cylinder compound passenger locomotives for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. These engines are to 
have six driving wheels, a trailing truck and a four- 
wheel leading truck. The approximate weights are 
32,000 lbs on the leading truck, 80.000 lbs, on the driving 
wheels and 18,000 lbs, on the trailing truck, giving a 


total weight of about 137,000 lbs. The driving wheels 
are 6 ft. 6in. in diameter. The cylinders are 19 and 31 
in. in diameter by 26-in. stroke. These engines will be 
used for fast passenger service between Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 


CAR BUILDING. 





The Ensign Manufacturing Co. has received an order 
from the Canda Cattle Co. for 1,000 cattle cars. 

The Great Northern has ordered from the Wells- 
French Car Co., 408 Rodger Ballast cars to be used in 
handling ore. 

The Metropolitan West Side Elevated railroad of Chi- 
cago has let contracts for 100 passenger cars to the 
Gilbert Car Co., of Troy, N. Y. 

The Great Northern has ordered from the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co., of Michigan City, Ind., 750 furniture 
and 250 platform cars. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie has 
ordered a second equipment of 26 Rodger Ballast cars 
from the Wells-French Car Co., of Chicago. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Cleveland, O.—A billasking that the County Commis- 
sioners be authorized to erect a new bridge to take the 

lace of the present Brighton- Brooklyn viaduct at Cleve- 
and is likely to be introduced in the state legislature 
during the present session. For some time the present 
structure has been considered unsafe. The new struc- 
ture, if built, will cost about $125,000. 


Glenville, W. Va.—The superstructure for the new 
steel bridge over the Little Kanawha River at Glenville, 
Gilmer County, Va., arrived at that place last 
Friday, and will be erected as soon as the ice in the river 
moves out, 


Houston,Tex.—The King Bridge Co. has the contract 
for an iron bridge over Bray’s Bayou, to be built by 
Harris County. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The following bids for building 
the superstructure of the La Rose street bridge : Penn 
Bridge Co., plan A, $3,335; plan B, $3,500; King Iron 
Bridge & Mfg, Co., $3,800: Milwaukee Bridge & Iron 
Works, $4,000; George H. Crofts & Co., $2,880; Louis- 
ville Bridge & Iron Co., plan A, $3,210; plan B, $2,850; 
Massillon Bridge Co., $3,000: Columbus Bridge Co., 
$3,950: American Bridge & Iron Co., $3,700; Edwin 
Thatcher, $2,900; Detroit Bridge & Iron Works, $3,450; 
sain Bridge Co., $3,365; Youngstown Bridge Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The contract for the masonry 
piers and abutments of the Great Northern bridge 
across the East Channel of the Mississippi has been 
awarded to Ring & Tobin, of Minneapolis. The bridge 
will be in three spans, aggregating 300 ft., and the 
ganda will be built by the Edge Moore Bridge 

orks. 


St. George, W. Va.—The County Court of Tucker 
County, W.Va., last week appointed William M. Clayton 
and C. W. Miner commissioners to receive, until April 
3, bids for the erection of a steel bridge over Cheat River 
at St. George, in that county, in accordance with plans 
adopted by the courts some months ago. 


South Bound Railroad,—Four steel bridges will be 
built on the extension of this road _to Jacksonville, Fla., 
recently placed under contract.: The longest bridge will 
be 666 ft., with five spans and a 134-ft. draw. The other 


.| bridges will be 420 ft. long, three spans with a 144 ft. 


dcaw; one of 410 ft.. three spans with a 134-ft. draw and 
one of 342 ft., with two spans and a 114-ft. draw. These 
— are respectively across the following rivers: The 
Satilla, St. Mary's, Altamaha and Ogeechee. 


Spokane, Wash.—The bids for the construction of 
the new Cedar street bridge were opened last week by 
the County Commissioners. The San Francisco Bridge 
Co. submitted three different plans and bids—one at 
$37,000, $58,000, and the third for $105,000. J. L. Bayley 
submitted bids varying from $45,000 to $67,000, and ac- 
companying plans. Andrews Bros., representing the 
Toledo ty Co., submitted six bids as follows: $5U,000, 
$52,000, 59,000, $89,000, $92,000, and $95,000. The Com- 
missioners have been enjoined from awarding the con- 
tracts. 


Virginia, [11.—The Indiana Bridge Co, is building an 
iron and steel wagon bridge across the Sangamon River 
at Chandlerville, joining Cass and Mason counties, cost- 
ing $3,500. 


Washington.—The President has approved the fol- 
lowing bills: Authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River, State of Washington. 
Authorizing the Natchitoches Cane River Bridge Co., 
to construct a bridge over the Cane River, Louisiana. 
Authorizing a bridge across the Red River, Louisiana, 
by the Rapid Bridge Co., Limited. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows : 


Central Pacific, semi-annual, 1 per cent., Feb. 1. 

Flint & Pere Marquette, semi-annual, 2 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable Feb. 15. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top, semi-annual, 334 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, and 21¢ per cent. on the 
common stock, payable Jan. 24. 

Lake Erie & Western, quarterly, 144 per cent., on the 
preferred stock, payable Feb. 15. 


Long Island, quarterly, 114 per cent., payable Feb. 1. 
Rg ty & Nashville, semi-annual, 2 per cent., pay- 
able Feb. 3. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie, quarterly, 1 per cent.. on the 
preferred stock, payable Feb. 15. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 


Fort Wayne & Jackson, annual, Jackson, Mich., Jan. 


Middletown & Hummelstown, annual, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Jan, 24. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, adjourned, New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 31, to act upon the lease of the 
Providence & Worcester. 

Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern, special, Long- 





view, Tex., Feb. 13, to increase the capital stock, 





Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 


The New England Railroad Club holds reguiar meet- 
ings at the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, 
Mass., on the second Wednesday of each alternate 
month, commencing January. 

The Weslern Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Rookery Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New Vork Railroad Club holds regular meetings 
on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 p. m, at 
the rooms of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 12 West Thirty-first street, New York City, N. Y. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of Jaxuary, 
March, May, Septemberand November. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets on the first Setur- 
day of each month, except June, July and August, in 
the St. Paul Union Station. at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday of 
March, June, September and December, at 2:30 p. m. in 
the directors’ room of the St. Paul Union Station. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday in eack 
month, at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third 
street, New York. : 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield s.reet, Boston, 
at 7:30 p. m., on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its reguiar meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m., on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Lngineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
day in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1,122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, on the first and third Saturday of each month. 
The annual meeting is held on the third Saturday in 
January. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
reguiar meetings ou the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7:30 p. m., at its roomsin the Thaw Mansion, Fifth street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The ineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p. m. on the third Thursday of each month 
in the rooms of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8 
p. m., in the Case Library Building, Cleveland. Semi- 
———_* meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club o 
200, Baird Building, 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South holds its 
monthly meetings on the second Thursday at 8 p. m. 
The Association headquarters are at Nos. 63 and 64 
Baxter Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of UCivil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver,Col., 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 
o’clock P: m., ——- during June, July and August, 
when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Hngineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St, 
Paul. Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., at 7:30 p. m.,on the third Saturday in 
each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Association of Kansas holds reg- 
ular meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Swedish Engineers holds 
meetings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on 
the first Saturday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets the first 
Thursday of each month in the Public Library Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers holds regu- 
lar meetings at its rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Mon- 
treal, P. Que., every alternate Thursday except during 
the months of June, July, August and September. 

The Association of Civil Engineers of Dallas meets 
at 803 Commerce street, Dallas, ‘fex., on the first Friday 
of each month at 4 o’clock p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast holds reg- 
ular =e at its rooms in the Academy of Sciences 
Building, 819 Market street, San Francisco, Cal., at 8 
o'clock p. m. on the first Friday of each month. 

The Tacoma Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings on the third Friday of each 
month, in its rooms, 201 and 202 Washington Building, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds reg- 
ular meetings at Roanoke, on the second Saturday in 
each month, at § p. m., except the months of July and 
August. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
holds regular meetings on the second Thursday of each 
month, at 8 o’clock p. m., at its rooms inthe Norton 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Kansas City meets in Room 
ansas City, Mo., on the second 


Central Railway Club. 

The annual meeting of this club will be held at the 
Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, Wednesday, Jan. 25, at 2 p. m. 
Subject for discussion: ‘‘What practice should be adopted 
in order to collect bills for a portion of the defects 
noticed on M. C. B. cards that render car unsafe, when 
card includes other defects which are not necessary to 
be repaired.” 


Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 

At the meeting of the Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleve- 
land, held Jan. 10, Dr. John W. Langley, of Case School 
of Applied Science, read a paper on ‘‘Some Physical 
Properties of Steel as Related by Its Structure and Com- 
position.” He said steel is defined as a solution of 
several elements in iron; the principal elements being 
carbon, silicon, phosphorus and manganese. Limuita- 
tions of the — of the definition to “ high steel” are 
er Then follows an explanation of the terms com- 

ination and solution and reasons given for considering 
steel to represent the latter rather than the former. 
The influences of the above four elements on the fusi- 
bility, the hardness, the toughness, and the disposition 
to crack are given by aset of curves showing the relation 
between the property in question and the quantity of 
the added elements. The subject of the hardening and 
annealing of steel is then discussed and the phenomenon 
of recaliscence illustrated by graphical construction, 
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Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul. 


—Mr. E. B. Parker, Assistant General Passenger 


The tenth annual meeting of the Civil Engineers’ So- | Agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas has resigned and 
ciety of St. Paul was held at the Society Library, Jan.¥, | will remove to Houston, Tex., and engage in the prac- 


13 members and three visitors present. 
man in the chair. 
Resolutions were passed acknowledging courtesies 


‘ received by members of the Society from the engineers 


of West Superior and Duluth, and officials of the Wesi 


Superior Steel Works and the Duluth & Iron Range | 


Railroad on their trip to the head of the lake and the 
iron mines at Tower and Ely in November last. The an- 
nual election resulted as follows: President, Geo. L. 
Wilson ; Vice-President, J. D. Estabrook; Secretary. C. 
L. Annan; Treasurer, A. O. Powell; Librarian, A. Wiin- 
ster; Representative on the Board of Managers of the 
Association of Engineering Societies, C. J. A. Morris. 
The President elect made the following appointments 
for the ensuing year: Examining Board, C. F. Loweth, 
A.O. Powell and E.E. Woodman; Auditor of Accounts 
of 1892, W. C. Merryman. 

Mr. Joseph S Sewall, M. Am. Soc. C. E., designer and 
engineer in charge of construction of the bridge over the 
Mississippi River, connecting Marshall avenue in St. 
Paul with Lake street in Minneapolis, informally pre- 
sented some interesting data concerning that structure. 
The bridge consists of two principal iron arch spans of 
456 ft. each, and its total length is 1,273 ft. A 20-ft. road- 
way is laid on 7 in, x 16 in. wooden stringers and is de- 
signed to admit the presene of a 15-ton road roller. 
There isa 5-ft. sidewalk on either side. The appropria- 
tion was limited to $150,000, and was to cover all pre- 
liminaries, The cost of the substructure (abutments 
resting on sand, rock and pier, on gravel) was $32,360; 
superstructure, $109,100. ortland cement was used in 
freezing weather only. Work was begun in October, 
i887, and finished in May, 1889, considerable delays being 
caused by non-arrival of material. 

Thanks being voted to Mr. Sewall, Mr. W. H. Wood 
was called upon. He has lately returned from a five 
years sojourn, in Southern Mexico. In his remarks he 
touched upon the novel methods of promoting and 
carrying on engineering enterprises in the far south, as 
exemplified by the construction of the Mexican Southern 
Railway and the draining of the City of Mexico. Twent 
per cent. is estimated as the cost of engineering on rail- 
road work. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 

The fifteenth annnal meeting of tbe club will be held 
on Saturday, Jan. 21, 1893, at 8 o’clock p. m. A full at- 
tendance is desired, in order to determine the future 
policy of the club. Mr. James Christie, the retiring 
President, wiil deliver the annual address. The annual 
report of the Board of Directors and that of the Treas- 
urer will be read. The tellers will announce the results 
of the election for officers. The matter of the club’s in- 
dorsement of the Act Relative toa Forestry Commission, 
which was presented at the meeting of Jan. 7, 1893, will 
come up for action. Lunch, followed by social reunion, 
will be served after the meeting. 

Engineers’ Club of St. Louis, 

The club met at 8 Pp. M. January 4, 1893, President 
Moore in the chair; seventeen members and three visi- 
tors present. Communications from the Civil Engineers’ 
Club of Cleveland, and the Wisconsin Polytechnic So- 
ciety were read, in which they announced that they had 
adopted the by-law in relation to the exchange of mem- 


ers, 

The subject set for the evening, ‘‘The Recent Survey 
of St. Louis: Its Methods and Kesults,” was then an- 
nounced as open for discussion. Tbe uses of the survey 
in regard to laying out city lots were discussed by 
Messrs. Johnson, Bouton, Colby and Hermann. Mr. 
Ferguson spoke of the desirability of having a survey 
advance ahead of the growth of thecity. Messrs. Moore, 
Bouton and Hermann spoke of the difficulty of relocat- 
ing the old points. Mr. Ferguson read a discussion on 
the subject. The difficulties in handling the instru- 
ments and obtaining accurate results were gone over 
and the troubles pointed out. Sketches were recom- 
mended as an aid in working up the notes. 

Professor Johnson read a paper in which the question 
of errors in precise leveling was gone over. Mr. Ockerson 
described the methods and results obtained on the river 
work. Mr. Jolley described some of his difficulties with 
the stadia rod and level. 

Mr. Ockerson presented to the club a copy of his book, 
‘The Mississippi River from St. Louis to the Sea.” 
Illinois Society of Engineers: 

The eighth annual meeting of the Illinois Society of 
Engineers and Surveyors will convene in the Super 
visors’ Room of the Court House at Springfield, Wed 
nesday eveniog, Jan. 25, at 7:30 o’clock. The meeting 
gives promise of being one of the best ever held by the 
society. The following papers are to be presented : 
President’s Address, S. S. Greeley, Chicago ; Notes on 
Hydro-Geology of Illinois in Relation to Water Supply, 

. W. Mead, Rockford ; the Best Practical Methods of 
Constructing Hard Roads, J. E. Miller, Monmiuth; 
Brick Pavements, T. S. McClanahan, Monmouth ; Sur- 
veying a Parallel of Latitude, Prof. I.O. Baker. Cham- 
paign; Rules for House Drainage, R. E. Orr, Chicago; 
** Mathematical Exactness” as found in our Tables of 
Sines and Cosines, D. L. Brancher, Lincoln ; the Preven- 
tion of Cholera in Municipalities, S. A. Bullard, Spring- 
field : Special Assessment Law of Illinois, [ts Just and 
Its Unjust Features. Papers are expected from Jas. 
M. Heaiey, Champaign; E. J. Chamberlain, Pittsfield, 
and several otoers. Many topics will be presented for 
—— discussion in an informal manner. The roll will 

e called, and each member present will be expected to 
se his opinions, beliefs and experiences in regard to 
each. 

The Northwest Railroad Club. 

The Northwest Railroad Club held its annual meeting 
for the election of officers at St. Paul Jan. 10. The elec- 
tion resulted as follows: President, William McIntosh, 
C. & N. W. Ry.; Vice-President, John Hickey, Northern 
Pacific, and E. A. Williams, Soo Line; Secretary, W. D. 
Crosman, The Railway Age and Northwestern Rail- 
roader; Treasurer, H. L. Preston, C., St. P., M. & O. 
Ry. Six new members were admitted. The Club had a 
banquet at the Ryan Hotel aiter the meeting. 


PERSONAL. 


—Creed Hammond, for many years chief counsel of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, died in San Fran- 
cisco this week. 

—Railroad Commissioner James W. Wilson, of North 
Carolina, Chairman of the Board, has been re-elected by 
the Legislature for six years. 

—Mr. Matthew W. Yarrington, until recently Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Richmond & Petersburg Ltail- 
road, died in Richmond last week, aged 73 years, 








President Wood- | tice of law. 


—Mr. F. L. Pomeroy, General Freight Agent of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, resigned this week and 
the duties of the position have been divided among the 
assistant general freight agents. 


—Mr. B. F. Mitchell has been chosen Freight Commis- 
sioner of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange. Mr. 
Mitchell was formerly General Freight Agent of the 
Newport News & Mississippi Valley. H 


—Mr. Chauncey J. Stedwell. Superintendent of the 
Michigan Division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, has resigned. He was formerly Superinu- 
tendent of the Cleveland & Indianapolis divison. 


—C. E. Brotherton, Superintendent, George Hof- 
master, Assistant General Freight Agent, and Frank 
Tibbets, Superintendent of Roadway, of the Kansas 
City, Wyandotte & Northwestern, have resigned. 


—Mr. J. J. R. Croes, M. Am. Soc. C. E., has been ap- 
pointed Consulting Engineer for the sewerage and drain- 
age works of Salt Lake mere where he will go at once to 
examine and report upon the plans with the City Engi- 
neer. 


—Mr. George H. Vaillant, Second Vice-President of 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western, has declined the 
offer of a Vice-Presidency of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad with charge of the Conimercial and Traffic De- 
partment which was recently tendered. Itis said that 
the salary offered was $25,000. 


—Mr. W. H. Starr, SuperintendentZof Transportation 
of New York, Lake Erie & Western, resigned that office 
last week to become General Manager of the North 
Hudson County Railroad which controls the street car 
lines in Hoboken, N. J.. and the elevated cable road 
leading from the Hoboken ferry. Mr. Starr has been 
connected with the New Yotk, Lake Erie & Western 
for seven or eight years, first as a rodman in the engin- 
eering corps. He has been Superintendent on the Dela- 
aware and other divisions, and became Superintendent 
of ‘Transportation in et? 1891, having been pre- 
viously Assistant Superintendent of Transportation. 


—Col. James H. Howe, for several 1 
counsel of the Chicago, St. Paul, inneapolis & 
Omaha, died in Boston on Jan. 4. Colonel Howe 
had been for over 25 years connected with the legal 
department of the Northwestern system, and at the 
time of his death was a director in_a number of its 
companies. He was born in Turner, Me., 67 vears ago. 
During the war he served as colonel of a Wisconsin 
regiment. He entered railroad life with the Chicago 
& Northwestern as an attorney. Three sons and one 
daughter survive him. A few months ago he was com- 
pelled, on account of failing health, to relinquish his 
position as general counsel of the C., St. P.. M. & O. 
One of his old associates with that road said: “‘ He was 
one of the most genial and companionable men I ever 
saw. He was anexcelient lawyer, a man of wide ex- 
perience and great capacity, and thoroughly fitted for 
the responsible position which he held.” Any one who 
was so fortunate as to know Colonel Howe personally 
cannot fail to voice the above statement. 


—Mr. Eckstein Norton, the well-known financier, died 
shortly before midnight on Jan. 12, at his home, New 
Brighton, S. I., from heart disease. He had been at his 
office in New York during the day and had appeared to 
be in his usual health. He was born at Russellville, Ky., 
in 1831, and when he was 20 years old was running a 
store in his native place. In 1854 he went to Cairo, Il., 
and made a contract with the Illinois Central Railroad 
to forward its freight — the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. With his brothers he formed a banking firm at 
Paducah, Ky., in 1857. In 1884 he established the firm of 
Norton, Slaughter & Co., in New York. He reorganieed 
the New Orleans & Ohio Railroad in 1870 and consoli- 
dated it with the Mississippi River Railroad_under the 
name of the Paducah & Memphis Railroad. His connec- 
tion with this line continued until 1881, It was, how- 
ever, through his connection with the Louisville & 
Nashville road that he was best known. In July, 1884, 
he entered its Board of Directors, in the following Octo- 
ber he was made its Vice-President, and three years 
later he was elected President, holding that office until 
1891. Mr. Norton remained a Directorof the company, 
and he held similar offices in the Mexican National Rail- 
road, the Mechanics’ Bank, the Bank of the State of New 
York, and the First Natiotal Bank of Staten Island. A 
widow and six children survfve him. 


ears general 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—The office of M. A. Zook, 
as Engineer of Maintenance and Way of the Alabama 
Great Southern Division of the Queen & Crescent Rail- 
road, has been removed from Chattanooga to Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Baltimore & Cumberland Valley.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders. Jan. 12, the following directors were 
elected: John P, Culbertson and W. F. Eyster, of Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.; George B. Cole and John W. McPherson, 
of Shippensburg; C. W. Humrichouse, of Hagerstown; 
D. J. ae and J. M. Hood, of Baltimore; and J. W. 
Humbird of Cumberland, Md. The following offices 
were elected: David Wills, of Gettysburg, President; 
T. M. Mahon, of Chambersburg, Secretary; D. F. Foley, 
of Baltimore, Treasurer. 


Bioomsburg & Sullivan.—At the annual meeting held 
in Bloomsburg, Pa.. Jan. 10, the following directors and 
officers were elected: Hon. C. R. Buckalew, M. Mc- 
Michael, Sam). Wigfall, H. J. Conner, J. H. Kershow, 
E. W. Clark, Jr., Chas. Evans, L. E. Waller, and J. K. 
Grotz; C. R. Buckalew, President; S. Wigfall, Vice- 
President and Treasurer; H. J. Conner, Secretary, and 
F. M. Leader, General. Manager. 


Chambersburg & Gettysburg.—The stockholders elect- 
ed the following directors at Gettysburg, Pa., Jan. 11: 
C. D. Wood, W. H. Male, W. B. Parsons, New York; W. 
S. Pilling, I’. 1. Crane, Philadelphia; J. P. Ranney, 
Graeffensburg; J. B. White, Greenwood. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, W. S. Pilling; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. H. Male; Treasurer, Joseph P. Ranney; 
General Manager, T. I. Crane. 


Chicago & Erie.—Frank M. Caldwell, Division Pas- 
senger Agent of the Chicago & Erie, has resigned that 
position, and will enter the employ of the Guarantee 
investment Co., of Nevada, Mo.,. with. headquarters. at 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 





Chicago & Great Western.—J. S. Winnett, Division 
Freight Agent at Des Moines, Ia., has been transferred 
to Chicago as Commercial! Agent. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—H. F. Sock- 
ridge has been appointed Master Mechanic, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, O. 


Dayton & Union.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders at Dayton, O., Jan. 11, the following 
directors were re-elected: M. D. Woodford, Eugene 
Zimmeiman, F. H. Short, John T. Dye and G. IF. Os- 
borne, of Cincinnati; H. F. Shoemaker and J. B. Layng, 
of New York, and Joseph Ramsey, Jr., and C. W. Fair- 
banks, of Indianapolis. 


Denver & Westminster.—A meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the company was held at Denver last weck. 
Henry J. Mayham was elected President; D. R. C. 
Brown, Vice-President; James M. Downing, Secretary, 
and Roger W, Woodbury, Treasurer. 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.—At the annual 
meeting held in Gloversville, N. Y., the foliowing Di- 
rectors were elected: H. Walter Webb, William Lit- 
tauer, Theodore Voorhees, John Carstensen, Nathan 
Guilford, H. L. Sprague, F. A. Harrington, L. N. Lit- 
tauer, W. J. Heacock, George F. Mills, Lewis Vieghte, 
C. W. Judson. 


Grand Trunk.—J. Trenaman, Eastern District Super- 
intendent at Richmond, Que , one of the officials affected 
by the abolishing of all the district superintendencies, 
has been temporarily transferred to Prescott, Ont., as 
agent of the company there. 


Granite Hill.—Chartered in Pennsylvania by David 
Wells, Gettysburg, Pa. T. Barton Jones, President, and 
W. H. Thorne, Baltimore; Wm. P.Quinby, J. Emory 
Bair and John A. Livers, Directors, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Great Northern,—The following appointments are 
announced: W. J. Byrth, General Agent at Cincinnati ; 
H. G. McMicken, General Agent at Toronto, vice J. M. 
Huckins, resigned; John A. Donaldson, General Agent 
at Winnipeg. The agency at Cleveland is abolished. 


International & Great Northern.—-At a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors on Jan. 10, George J. 
Gould was elected President of the road and Edwin 
Gould elected Director, both to fill the vacancies caused 
by the death of Jay Gould. 


Iowa Central.—J. P. O’Brien has been appointed 
Sagereecumet in Charge of Transportation, with oftice 
at Marshalltown, Ia. 


Lehigh & Pavilion.—The foliowing directors have 
already been elected: H. S. Drinker, Philadelphia; 
Robert H. Sayre, of South Bethlehem, Pa.; William 
Connell, Scranton, Pa.; E. L. Fuller, Scranton, Pa.; 
Charles H. Root, Le Ro ,N. Y.; Gen. C. F. Bissell, Le 
Roy; Hon. Donald McNaughton, Arthur C, Yates, and 
Joseph W. Taylor, Rochester. 


Lehigh Valley,—The annual meeting was held at Phil- 
adelphia Jan. 17. The following officers were elected : 
President, Elisha P. Wilbur; Directors, Charles Harts. 
horne. William L. Conyngham, William A. Ingham, 
Robert H. Sayre, James S. Blakeslee, Johz R. Fell, 
Robert J. Lembert, John B. Garrett, Charles B. McKee, 
George C. Thomas, Rollin H. Wilbur, and William H. 


Sayre. 
The appointment is announced of V. Blackburn as 
Master Mechanic at Bufttalo, N. Y., to succeed James 


Cunningham, resigned. Mr. Blackburn was formerly 
gi pes Master Mechanic on the New York, Lake Erie 
estern. 


Mahoning & Allegheny.—The following are the first 
Board of Directors of this Pennsylvania company: J.C. 
Baker, Oak Ridge, Pa., President; Henry Williams and 
Syndon E, Adams, Oak Ridge, Pa.; R. H. Williams and 
Horace A. Noble, Buffalo, N. Y.; Grier C. Orr and Orr 
Buffington, Kittanning, Pa. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—Henry L. 
Hunter has been appointed Superintendent of Car Ser- 
vice, with offices at Minneapolis. 


New Orleans & Pacific.—The company at its annual 
meeting in New Orleans, Jan. 18, elected the following 
directors : Edwin Gould, George J. Gould, C. E. Satter- 
lee, J. C. Denis, A. Schreiber, Adolph Meyer, Robert 
Strong, Russell Sage, Howard Gould, W. Bk. Schmidt, 
Samuel! Boyd, S. S. Prentiss, Alfred Moulton, E. B. 
Wheelock. The directors elected E. B. Wheelock Presi- 
dent, Alfred Moulton, Vice-President, and Robert Strong, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Several important 
changes have been announced as the result of the resig- 
nation of General Freight Agent F. L. Pomeroy. H. S. 
Burgesser, Assistant General Freight Agent, has been 
placed in general charge of the office, with special juris- 
diction over competitive freight business and in charge 
of the foreiga freight and freight claim department. He 
will represent the Erie on the freight committee of the 
Trunk Line Association. Assistant General Freight 
Agent J. Deuel, whose office \has been at Buffalo, will 
remove his oftice to New York and have special jurisdic- 
tion over all local freight traffic east of Buffalo. F. E. 
Tilden, for many years Freight Claim Agent, has resigned 
and, as above stated, the duties of that office will be 
under the supervision of H. S. Burgesser. 

W.H. Starr, Superintendent of Transportation, havin 
resigned, the duties of that position have been assume 
by C. R. Fitch, General Superintendent, Jersey City, 


. 


Ohio Valley.—Traffic Manager L. F. Day has ap- 
‘pointed EK. C. Dunbeck Assistant General Freight Agent 
and S. W. Moore Contracting Agent at Memphis, Tenn. 


Phitadelphia Elevated.—The incorporators of the 
company are: W. H. O’Brien, President; Dennis J. 
McCarthy, Wm. M. Boileau and John J. Green, all of 
Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia & New England.—The new officers of 
the Pennsylvania Company are as follows: President, 
Stephen Holmes, of Stroudsburg, Pa.; directors, J. 
Ottenheimer, New York; E. A. Bell, Stroudsburg; W. 
H. Tinsman, Phillipsburg, N. J.; Edward F. Peters, 
Busbkill, Pa.; Philip F. Fulmer, Dingman’s Ferry; 
J. H. Van Etten, A. D. Brown, Henry B. Wells and 
A. E. Lewis, of Milford, Pa.; Obadiah P. Howell and 
i; cen, Ryall, of Port Jervis, N. Y., and Roy Stone, 


beng gr ene Wilmington & Baltimore.—Lewis J. 

Allen, of Trenton, N.J., has been appointed Assistant 

Engineer of the Delaware Division of the Philadelphia, 

— & Baltimore, with headquarters at Clayton, 
el, . 
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Roxborough.—The Showing officers have been elected 
for this branch of the Pennsylvania: President, Samuel 
Rea; Secretary, F. W. Swartz; Treasurer, Tabor Ashton; 
Directors, Henry D. Welsh, H. H. Houston, George 
Wood, William ‘A. Patton, William P. Dixon, Francis 
S. Cantrell, John C. Klauder and Charles L. Hamilton. 
St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—The annual 
meeting was teld at Greenville, Il]., Jan. 11. The Di- 
rectors elected were : T. D. Messler. James McCrea and 
John E. Davidson, of Pittsburgh ; W. R. McKeen, Chas. 
H. Sebt, E. O. Stanard, R. L. Dulaney, A. G. Henry and 
J S. Peers. The Board orgauized by the election of the 
following officers: John E. Davidson, President; S. B. 
Liggett, Secretary, and T. H B. McKnight, Treasuror. 


Texas Central.—At a meeting of the directors of this 
Henry K. 


ompany. the following officers were elected: I 
McHarg. New York, President; Charles Hamilton, 
Waco, Tex., Vice-President. and General Manager; 


Richard Oliver, Waco, Tex., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Western Railroad Association.—The annual meeting 
was held at Chicago, Jan. 11, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, B. F. 
Ayer; Secretary,C R. Babeuf; Treasurer and General 
Counsel, George Payson. The following named railroad 
officials constitute the Board of Directors for 1893: B. F. 
Ayer, W. H. Lyford, John Newell, H. H. eg J. 
H, Wood, W. H. McDoel, T. F. Withrow, A. J. Earling, 
B. C. Cook, J. D. Springer, W. F. Merrill, E. St. John. 


Williams Valley.—The annual meeting was held at 
Tower City, Pa., Jan. 9. Col. John Jameson, of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., was elected President, and C. M. Kaufman 
and E. F. Philips, Tower City ; J. W. Durbin and Amos 
Lebo, Williamstown; J. M. Blum and Edward Lebo, 
Lykens; Carroll R. Williams, Philadelphia; A. F 
Baker, Norri3town, Directors. 


Wyoming & Utah.—Following is a list of the officers 
of this company: President, Charles A. Sherman, Boone, 
Ia.; Vice-President, Albert L. Bonnaffon, Philadelphia; 
Treasurer, Benjamin W. Rowell, Boston, Mass., and 
perm: = | and General Manager, isaac Van Horn, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 





Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Altoona & Philipsburgh Connecting.—The contract 
for grading from Philipsburgh, Pa , on the Beech Creek 
roid to a connection with the Altoona, Clearfield & 
Northern at Janesville, a distance of 20 miles, will be 
let on Feb 1 next. The maximum grades are 70 ft, a 
mile, and the maximum curvature is 12 deg. There 
will. be three 50-ft. bridges, and ahout 500 lineal feet of 
trestling. The proposed route is underlined with 
bituminous coal, in several places as aay as six veins. 
Samuel P. Langdon, Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, is 
President, and W. J. Forsythe, Altoona, Superintendent 
and Engineer. 


Baltimore & Harrisburg.—Messrs. Wright & Lang- 
horn, of Virginia, the contractors for the line to York, 
Pa., have nearly finished grading this road from 
Porter’s Siding northeast to York, and rails have been 
laid from Porter’s Siding as far as Spring Grove, and at 
that point the bridge is nearing completion. ‘The coid 
weather retards the progress of construction, but with 
favorable weather the line will be rapidly completed to 
York. The line will be in operation early in the spring. 
The line is 12 miles long, and will be operated by the 
Western Maryland. 


Bedford Belt.—A project has been started for build- 
ing the line from Bedford southwest to Columbus, Ind., 
a distance of about 40 miles, and itis stated thata pre- 
liminary survey will be commenced very soon. 
seems to be projected as an extension of this road and 
this company undoubtedly bas some connection with 
the project, but whether it will undertake to build the 
line under the present charter is. not evident. J. K. 
Zollinger, Louisville, Ky., is Chief Engineer. 


California & Nevada.—Work will be begun at once 
by A. A. Grant on the first five miles toward Walnut 
Creek from the present terminus at Bryant, which is 22 
miles from Emery’s, on the Alameda County shore, where 
the line begins. The five miles of new road will be com- 

leted in about 60 days. The construction outfit has 

eft Los Angeles. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The second track being built 
ou the Huntington and other divisions of this system 
has been several times described in these columns. Last 
year about 23 miles of double track was built, 14 miles 
in West a and 9 miles in Virginia, and addi- 
tional second track will probably be built this year. The 
company also built several branches last year from 
various points on its system, phy nag to reach 
coal or iron mines. The grading on the Buckingham 
branch, for which C. D. Langhorne, of Richmond, Va., 
bas the contract, has been about completed and 
track has been laid for more than half the distance. The 
branch will extend from Arvon south to the mines of 
the Rosney Iron Co., of Rosney, Va., about 17 miles. 
The principal new work is in West Virginia; the Gauley, 
Keeney Creek and South Side branches, which are now 
under construction, being located in that state. 
masonry and grading on the Gauley branch from Gauley 
to 20 Mile Creek, nine miles, is now about completed. 
Work on the superstructure of New River bridge 
will be commenced shortly. The Keeney Creek 
branch is being built from Nuttall to Withrow’s Mills, 
about six miles, and the grading is now about completed 
—— on one mile at the upper end. The tracklaying 
will be started on both these branches in about 60 days 
or earlier, if the weather is favorable. The South Side 
branch is being built on the south side of New River 
from Rush Run, W. Va. The track has been laid for 
about five miles and the grading is about half completed 
on an additional five miles. The Kinnickinnick branch 

as heen completed from Freestone, Ky., and is now 

eing operated for about 12 miles. 


Chicago, Grand City & Terre Haute.—This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in Illinois for a 
line from Chicago to Grand City and Terre Haute, Ind. 
The principal office is in Chicago, and the capital stock 
is $2,000,000. The incorporators and directors are Isaac 
F. Dyer, W. F. Boss, Charles J. Stramburg, A. J. Mc- 
Donald, H. G. Leed and C. D. Hindman. 


Chicago & Hammond.—Articles of incorporation of 
the company were filed at Springfield, Ill., this week. 
It-is pro osed to build a railroad from Chicago to a point 
on the Illinois and Indiana State line. The capital stock 
is $200,000. Incorporators and First Board of Directors 
are: Frank H. wen, Albert H. Valentine, Dennis 


Ward, Wm. P. Black and William H. Fitzgerald. 


* | and [Greenbrier counties, W. Va. 


The line } 
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Colorado Midland.—Work on the Cripple Creek 
narrow guage extension progresses rapidly. Price & 
McGavock, contractors, are employing 300 men. The 
road is practically all graded; the ties have been dis- 
tributed, and the rails purchased. The first eight miles 
will be laid by Feb. 1, and trains will be running soon 
after from Divide, on the Colorado Midland, north to 
the town of Midland, Col. 

Consolidated Terminal (Kansas City).—About two 
miles of new road was built by this company last year 
from the Central Station in Kansas City to a point on 
the Kansas River in Kansas. The line is practically an 
extension of the Kansas City Suburban Belt into the 
stockyards and packing districts of the city. It is being 
extended from the Kansas River to Argentine, Kan., 
five miles, under the charter of the Union Terminal 
Railroad. The-construction of this part of the line has 
been delayed on account of the refusal of the Missouri 
Pacific to allow the new road to cross its track, but re- 


| cently the Kansas Railroad Commissioners: have issued 


an order authorizing the crossing to be made. 


Creese & Gunnison Short Line.—C. A. King, Engi- 
neer, is making a survey of a line from Creede, Col., to 
Bachelor -_* the minirg village at the honanza mine 
Amethyst. The line proposed is seven miles long and 
wil: make an ascent of 1,500 ft. It is proposed to con- 
tiaue the survey over the range to Gunnison. Railroad 
men do not consider the scheme feasible. 


Dry Fork.—This company was chartered on Dec. 15 to 
build a standard gauge road from a point on the West 
Virginia Central & vip mewn. x road near Hendricks, 
along Cheat River, and through the valley of Dry Fork 
of Cheat to the headwaters of Greenbrier River, thence 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, through Pocahontas 
The road is intended 
to open up large timber and cval lands in the Greenbrier 
divide, owned by the incorporators, who are Martin 
Lane, of Wilmington, Del.; Levi C. Condon, of Balti- 
more; John L. Hummell, of Philadelphia; James B. Rees, 
of Rees Tannery, W. Va., and R. F. Whitmer, of Phila- 
delphia. John W. Moore is Chief Engineer of the road, 
and three preliminary surveys of the route as far as the 
headwaters of the Greenbrier River have been made. 
Mr. Moore received orders last Monday, after having sub- 
mitted the preliminary line, to make the final location 
of the line, and prepare plans and specifications upon 
which bids may be received. 

G.spes:a.—Hon. Jos. Tassie, Charles Lionnais, C. E.; 
Joseph Emard; David H. Henderson; Charles.H. Walters, 
banker; Finlay McRea, contractor; Joseph McLean; 
Camille Provost, contractor, of Montreal,Que.; Louis M. 
Lauglair, of St. Octave de Remouski, Que., and Louis 
Zephirin Joncas, M. P., will apply for a charter of this 
line from the Quebec Legislature. It is proposed to build 
from a point on the Intercolonial, between Ste. Flavie 
and St. Octave de Metis, to St. Jerome de Matane, and 
thence through Rimouski and Gaspe counties, to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, near Pointe St. Pierre, on the 
south shore near the mouth of Gaspe Bay. 


Granite.—The charter for this line was filed at Harris- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 11. The road is to extend from a con- 
nection witb the Baltimore & Harrisburg, near Granite 
Station, about one mile, to a point near Granite Hill 
wa, in Straban Township, Adams County, Pa. David 

ills, Gettysburg, Pa., is President. 


Jonesville & Lockhart Shoals.—The officers expect 
to have the surveys completed this month between 
Jonesville and Lockhart, S. C., about 16 miles, and it is 
announced that the contract will be awarded in a short 
}time. The company has been voted a subscription of 
$20,000 in township bonds. C. DP. Farrar, of Union, 
S. C., is President. 

Kanawha & Michigan.—The cold weather has 
caused the suspension of all construction work on the 
Gauley extension. The grading was discontinued ‘at 
Christmas at Kanawha Falls and the contractors have 
been able to do very little work since that time, but the 
work will be resumed as soon as the weather permits. 
The piers for the bridge .at..the. mouth of the Gauley 
River are completed and the material for the super- 
structure on the ground, but as the river is frozen over 
six inches thick the work may be delayed some weeks 
until the stream is clearof ice. The stone work for the 
bridge at Narrows Falls is not yet completed and has 
also been suspended. The extension is 32 miles long 
from Malden to Gauley Bridge, W. Va., where it will 
connect with the Chesapeake & Ohio. The line is being 
built by J. S. Casement, of Painesville, O. 


Lackawanna, Catskill Mountain & Boston.—A 
charter for this line was secured in New York last week. 
The line is to extend from Deposit, Broome County, to 
Schenectady. a distance of 130 miles. The directors are: 
John Kelly, Benjamin S. Harmon, George T. Aldrich, 
S. W. Hartridge, Edmund Bliss, Paul Grout and Jobn 
Davis, of New York; G. F. Shaver, of Yonkers, and 
Arthur F. Rice, of Passaic, N. J. This is probably the 
road for which a survey was recently completed through 
the Schoharie Valley, in New York. 


La Porte, Houston & Northern.—The locating 
survey for the Clear Creek extension is now being made. 
The route is from La Porte, to which point the road has 
been graded to the mouth of Clear Creek, on Galveston 
ay, where it will connect with the North Galveston, 
Houston & Kansas City road, now being built. The 
contract for the grading and bridging was recently let 
to J. F. Allen, of La Porte, Tex., as already noted. The 
extension is about eight mileslong. T. W. Lee is Gen 
eral Manager, and C. G. Woodbridge, of La Porte, Tex., 
is Chief Engineer. 

Laurel River & Hot Springs.—Surveys have been 
made for about 24 miles of this line from Hot Springs, 
N. C., up Laurel River to the mouth of Foster Creek. 
L. H. Wheaton, of Hot Springs, N. C., has the contract 
for the first seven miles from that point to Gahagen, N. 
C. The stockholders are mostly residents of Lynn, 
Mass.. and George H. King, of Lynn, is General Man- 
ager. H. M. Ramseur, of Hot Springs, is Chief Engineer. 


Lonaconning & Cumbeiland.—The Lepecoaning & 
Cumberland Railway & Power Co. was chartered last 
week in Maryland. The incorporators are: George W. 
Clark, J. J. Bell, of Lonaconning, Md. ; James B. Stew- 
art and Frank V. L. Turner, of Washington, D. C., and 
William Pearre, of Cumberland, Md. The paid-up capi- 
tal stock is $250,000, in $50-shares. The road will extend 
from Cumberland to Westernport, Md., and will pose 
through .the towns of Frostburg, Barton, Ocean, Mid- 
land, Mullen, Lonaconning, Pekin, cow, Phoenix 
and Franklin. The road will, throughout most of the 
distance, follow the public highway, the County. Com- 
missioners of Allegheny Connty, Md,, having on Friday 
last granted that privilege under favorable conditions. 





The road will be about 26 miles in length and will be 





operated by an overhead trolley system. Its charter 
permits it to carry passengers and all freight except 
coal. It is the intention to ask for bids on the work in a 
few weeks. 


Louisiana Nickel Plate.—The road was extended 
last year from Allendale to Hainesville, La., four miles, 
the end of track being now about seven miles south of 
Bellevue, La., which is the proposed terminus of the 
road. Allen Bros., & Wadley, of Haughton, La., have 
the contract for building tte road into that town. Ex- 
tensions of about 30 miles are proposed which will in- 
clude a line north to Stamps, Ark., on the St. Louis 
Southwestern, but nothing definite has been done to- 
ward beginning work on this line. 


Loup Creek & Piney.—Secretary of State W. A. 
Ohley, of West Virginia, last week granted a charter to 
this company, which proposes to build a road from the 
terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s extension up Loup 
Creek in Fayette County, W. Va. (now building), thence 
to the point where Boyer’s Creek empties into Piney 
Creek, in Raleigh County, with a branch down Piney 
Creek, to the mouth of Little Whitestick. The capital is 
$100,000 and is held by C. H. Carter and Samuel Spicer, 
of New York City, and A. H. Gillard, W. S. Townsend 
and T. W. Joyce, of Brooklyn, N. Y. This road will be 
practically an extension of the Chesapeake & Ohio into 
the New River coal fields. 


Mahoning & Allegheny.—This company was char- 
tered in Pennsylvania last week. The line is to extend 
from a point on the Allegheny Valley road near the 
mouth of Mahoning Creek, in Pine Township, Armstrong 
County, Pa, to the village of Putneyville, a distance of 
11 miles, The capital stock is $110 000; J. C. Baker, Oak 
Ridge, Armstrong County, Pa., President. 


Mankato & Northern.—P. H. Carney, of Mankato, 
Minn., president of the road, states that active construc - 
tion on the line will probably begin at Mankato shortly. 
The right of way has been nearly all secured and the 
surveys were completed for over 50 miles in 1892, but it 
is not er to build that amount of new track at 
present. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—A branch of 17 miles was 
built in Wisconsin last year from Wausaukee on the 
main line to the lumber camp of the Oconto Lumber Com- 
aes The line to the Oconto Lumber Co.’s camp was 

uilt for the primary object of hauling logs from the pine 
woods to the mills at Oconto, Green Bay and Menomi- 
nee. The trains running upon that road do a mixed 
business, which consists principally of stpplies to 
the lumber camps and the transportation of the lumbers 
men and woodsmen in their employ. 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—A branch is being 
built from Matamoras, Mex., for about 26 miles, the 
contractors being Moylan Brothers, of Pueblo, Mex. 
The work has been completed to Chietlar, about 14 
miles, and work is now going on on the last 12 miles. 


Montreal Island Loop.—J. Narcisse Dupuir, N. A. 
Hurteau, N. B. Desmarteau, O. M. Ange, 3 -, of Mon- 
treal, Que.; T. E. Normand, of Three Rivers, Que.: 
George Ball of Nicolet, Que., and Felix Carbray, of 
Quebec, Que., will apply to the legislature fora charter 
for this road to build a road on the Island of Montreal, 
from the city of Montreal through the municipalities on 
the island. 

Montreal & Western.—The last rail on the line to 
Ste. Jovite, Que., was laid Saturday, Jan. 7. 


Norfolk & Weste:n.—Referring to the passage of the © 


‘bill by the House of Representatives for the admission 
.of the road into the District of Columbia, a local paper 
‘says: “‘There have been three surveys made of the pro- 


posed route to Washington. One is from Berryville, 
the second from Front Royal, and the third from Luray. 
This last is the one that will probably be selected. The 


} approyimate length of this line is 75 miles, which would. 


make the distance from Roanoke to Washington over 
the new road 225 miles. This is a saving of 56 miles over 
the present route via Shenandoah Junction, and about 
25 miles by the way of Lynchburg.” 


Otis Elevating.—This road is being extended about 
one mile from Mountain Station, N. ¥, the terminus of 
the cable line to Catskill Station, connecting there with 
the Catskill Mountain road. Mairs & Lewis, 18 Broad- 
way, New York, who were the contractors for building 
the cable line up Catskill Mountain, are building the 
short extension. 

Pennsylvania Company.—A branch to Bishops, Pa. 
about a mile long, from a point on the Bridgev:ile 
branch, has been recently opened. In 1888 a branch line 
was built from Bridgeville, on the Chartiers road, in 
Allegheny County, Pa., in the direction of McDonalds, a 
distance of 6,§; miles, to Reissing, Pa. This line has been 
in operation for over a year. During 1892 a branch line 
has been built. from Cecil, a station on the Bridgeville 
and McDonald branch, up the valley of Miller’s Run to 
Bishop, Pa., 1,3; miles, which is now also in operation. 
All these branches are coal lines, although some little 
passenger traffic is done upon them. 


Peoria Terminal.—Little over a mile of road was 
built by this company from Bartlett toward Peoria, Ill., 
in 1892, and it is now building two miles of double track 
in Peoria. Surveys have been made for an extension, 
but nothing definite has been done toward building any 
road except the few miles at Peoria. C. C. Gilman, of 
Marshalltown, Ia., now of Peoria, has the contract for 
this work. 


Philadelphia Elevated.--The company was chartered 
in Pennsylvania this week with a capital, of $150,000, 
The proposed line is to extend from Sixth and Sansom 
streets to Twenty-second, to Walnut, to Fortieth, to Bal- 
timore avenue, thence to. a point in Delaware County 
near the intersection of Cobb’s Creek and Baltimore 
avenue, about five miles. W.H. O’Brien, of Philadei- 
phia, is President. 


Phenix, Mt. Olive & Mesa.—This company, recently 
chartered in Arizona, has elected the following officers : 
President, Benjamin E. Lower; Secretary, Warwick 
Scott ; Treasurer, T. W. Hine, all of Phoenix, A. T. he 
road will be about 25 miles in length, and will extend 
from Phoenix through Mt. Olive and Tempe to Mesa City. 
The route. has been surveyed and prospect of buil ding is 
fair. The grades will not exceed one per cent. The 
only iron bridge will be over the Salt River, and the 
Maricopa & Pheenix wil! probably be used. 


St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul.—Surveys are now 
being made for a branch through Calhoun County, 
Ill, which is the county forming the ninsular 
lying between the Mississippi an Illino rivers, 
the mouth of the latter being just below Graf- 
ton. A survey is being made from Grafton north 
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along the west side of the Iliinois River to Har- 

din, the county seat of Calhoun County, akout 20 miles. 

{t is stated that the line will be built immediately if 

Calhoun County will vote a subsidy of $100,000 to the | 
company. The survey crosses the Illinois River near 
Grafton, but no estimates as to the cost of the bridge 
have been made. Besides this branch it is also proposed 
to build aline from Alton along the Mississippi River | 
levees to East St. Louis, about two miles. Henry O'Hara | 
St. Louis, is President. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern,—The track- | 

laying on the new line through St. Charles County into | 

St. Louis has been progressing at the rate of one and a} 
half mile a day until recently, the work being now com- | 
pieted for 20 miles from Cuivre Junction on the existing | 
road. The distance from Cuivre Junction to the Belle- | 
fontaine Bridge now being built over the Missouri River | 
is about 32 miles, and the distance from that point into | 
St. Louis is 10 miles. This new line when completed | 
will give the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy a néw en- 
trance into St. Louis, and the trains of the Missouri. 
Kansas & Texas will also run over the new line into St. 
Louis from a point in St. Charles County. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit.— Drake & Stratton, of 
143 Liberty street, New York City, have the contract 
for the South Beach extension from Arrochar, N. Y. At 
present they have only about 30 men, which number 
will be greatly increased shortly. There is about 2,000 
cu. yds. of masonry to erect and two iron bridges, one 
being a highway bridge crossing Richmond avenue and 
one double track bridge crossing Old Town road. The 
maximum grade will be 79 ft. a mile for a distance of 
about four-fifths of a mile, anges vos 4 this grade by 
lowering the present tracks about 1,000 ft. south of 
Fort Wadsworth station; the maximum curvature is 
eight degrees. The length of extension will be 0.86 
of a mile and the length of lowering the present tracks 
0.23 of a mile, making a total of 1.09 miles of double 
track road to be constructed. It isa very heavy and 
expensive piece of work, there being about 387,000 cu. 
yds. of excavation. The contractors will complete the 
work by May 1, 1893. F.J.Rotheroe, New York City, 
is Assistant Engineer in charge of the work. 


Texarkana & Fort Smith.—Trains on this road are 
now running for 26 miles north of Texarkana, Tex., the 
northern terminus being at Wilton, Ark, the line being 
opened to the latter town, which is nine miles north of 

udson, late last year. The company has 10 miles still 
to build to reach Little River, and the line will be gradu 
ally extended until the track reaches that point, proba- 
bly during next summer. 


Unien Pacific.—Work progresses slowly on the 
narrow guage extension up Anthracite Creek to the an- 
thracite coal fields near Irwin, Col. This branch leaves 
the main line at Castleton, about eighteen miles west of 
Gunnison. The company is building the line, but work 
is retarded because of the heavy snow. The company is 
also building a six-mile extension of its Red River branch: 
from Catskill, N. Mex ,on the Fort Worth division, for 
the purpose of reaching timber on the Maxwell Grant. A 
survey is now progressing to extend it 10 miles further 
in the spring to reach a new and unopened coal field. A 
four-mile branch is nearly completed from Louisville, 
— to the Allen-Bond coal mines, the rails now being } 
aid. 


Washington County.—An act was introduced in the: 
Maine Legislature iast week to incorporate this com. | 
pany, S. N. Campbell and others being named as incor. 
porators. The charter provides that the road shall ex- 
tend from Calais, through Hancock and Washington 
Counties, to the Maine Central in Hancock County. 


Wekiva, Bronson & Northwestern.—The Suwannee 
River Phospkate Company, which is building this road, 
failed to do much construction work on the line in 1892, 
the principal cause of the delay in the grading being 
due to the very wet weather. It is now proposed, how- 
ever, to resume work in February. The road is to ex- 
tend from Bronson northwest to Franklin, 35 miles. 
Charles P. Turner, of Judson, Fla., is Chief Engineer. 


Winchester & Beattyville.—An extension of this 
line is proposed to Boonville, Ky., about five miles south 
of the present terminus at Beattyville, Ky. The road 
has just been completed from Beattyville to Beattyville 
Junction, Ky., on the west branch of the Kentucky 
River where the Kentucky Union Railroad crosses the 
river, the distance being about six miles. Robert Wal- 
lace, Versailles, Ky., is General Manager and J. H. Pear- 
son, Beattyville, Ky., Chief Engineer. 


Wyoming & Utah.—Theroute of this road is described 
as follows: From Casper, Wyo., southwesterly through 
the valleys of the Platte and Sweetwater to Ogden, 
Utah, with two branch lines, one from the main 
line south ‘to Rawlins on the Union Pacitic, and one 
north from the main line to Lander, Wyo. The surveys 
will probably’ be commenced next spring, Isaac Van 
Hom, Lincoln, Neb., is General Manager. 
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Bradior:. Eldred & Cuba.—This road, which runs 
from Wellsville, N. Y., to Allentown, Pa., was closed on 
Saturday last, Jan. 14, and traffic will be abandoned. 
The court at Corning, N. Y., issued an order last week 
closing the road, as the business has not been sufficient 
to pay the operating expenses, 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus.— A suit was begun 
in the Ohio courts last week by Edward I. Mortimer 
for the appointment of Receiver for the road and 
making charges against the directors. The directors 
and oiticers of the company coatradict all the allega- 
tions of Mortimer, and state that the property is in 
sound physical and financial condition, and has been 
honestly managed, and that the suit is an attempt to 
discredit the directors without good cause. Mortimer 
is not a stockholder on the company’s books. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—The United 
States Circuit Vourt of Appeals, at New Orleans, Judges 
Pardee and McCormick sitting, this week vacated the 
order made by Judge Swayne in Florida in August last, 
by which, upon the motion of the American Construc- 
tion Co., Mason Young was appointed Receiver of the 
road, directing the court below to discharge the Receiver 
and to restore the property to the officers of the railroad. 
At the same time, in the suit of the Pennsylvania Co. 
for Insurance on Lives, the Court of Appeals restored 
the receivership of the property covered by the mort- 
gage of the same company to the Pennsylvania corpor- 
ation, which Judge Swayne, also upon the motion of the 
American Construction Co,, vacated when he appointed 





Youne-Receiver in the other suit. 


Lehigh Valley.—At the annual meeting of the stock - 
holders at Philadelphia, Jan. 17, Elisha P. Wilbur was 
re-elected president. The resolution ratifying the lease 
of the property to the Philadelphia & Reading road met 


with some opposition, but when the vote was taken only | 


two of the stockholders voted against it. 


Malone & St, Lawrence.—The stockholders of the 
road formally ratified the lease of that road to the Cen- 
tral Vermont at a meeting in New York, Jan. 18. The 
first-named road is controlled by Dr. W. Seward Webb, 
and it has been operated by him independently under a 
temporary agreement with tke Central Vermont. It ex- 
tends trom Malone, N. Y., north to Va'leyfield, Que. 


_ New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Bids for 13,- 
223 shares of stock were opened last week. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. were the highest bidders, and the entire 
block was sold to them for $255.07 a share. The money 
which will be received from the sales, amounting to 
$3,400,000, will be used in taking up a floating indebted- 
ness incurred in betterments principally in four-track- 
ing the New York Division and Geakieteeriing the 
Shore Line Division. 


| 
Panama,—The Attorney General of New York State | 


has been asked to institute a suit demanding that the 
property of this company be placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, the substance of the complaint being that the 
road is managed for the benefit of the Panama Canal 
Co. to the injury of the minority stockholders in the 
railroad company. The name of the complainant is not 
published, but Pacific Mail Steamship interests very 
likely are interested. It is alleged that quarries and 
other property of the railroad were turned over to the | 
canal company without consideration; that extravagant 
prices were paid by the road for useless property bought 
- a and that freight for the canal was carried 
at cost. 


Quebec & Lake St. John.—This company will apply 
to the Legislature for an amendment to its act of incor- 
poration empowering it to borrow money on the security 
of the terminal properties at Quebec. 


_Unien Pacific.—The statement of earnings for 
November shows a decrease as compared with the same 
month last year, in both gross and net; the falling off 
in gross amounted to a little over 3 per vent., and in net 
earnings to over7 per cent. For the 11 months to Nov. 
30 the company reports an increase of more than a 
million dollars in both awe and net earnings. Follow- 
ing are the figures for November and for the 11 months: 


Gross. 1891. 1892. Tne. or dec. 
WIOWRINED:. c.cccsek. xonseuxee $4,376,433 $4,235,233 D. $141,200 
1l saan $0 Nov. 30.... ......40,255,862 41,305,678 I. 1,049,815 

et. 
DIDPIEMNOR 55's cca ascccacecce 1,823,235 1,687,316 D. 135,919 
11 months to Nov. 30.......... 14,138,379 15,346,370 I. - 1,207,991 


Western Counties.—The English syndicate having 
accepted the terms for taking over this road in Nova 
Scotia, the municipality of Yarmouth will’ receive 
$20,000 in cash, the directors $1,000 and the local stock 
holders twenty per cent. in new first debenture stock 
foi their old stock, and $35,000 is to be spent in putting 
the line in good repair. 








TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 

Branches of the New Orleans Car Service Association 
ne be established at Baton Rouge, Jackson and Vicks- 

urg. 

The Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo and other 
roads in the Ohio coal district are still endeavoring to 
form some kind of a traffic agreement, but have as yet 
come to no decision. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has had to re- 
duce freight rates from San Francisco to Central Ameri- 
can ports one-half in consequence of the new ‘‘ North 
American” line which has been established. 

The Memphis Passenger Association has once more 
been “reorganized.” The rules of this Association are 
very strict, and we judge from reading them that a 
ticket seller cannot set foot in a scalper’s office without 
exciting suspicion, much less sell him a ticket; but there 
seems to be some question about the enforcement of 
these rules. 

The grain elevators at St. Louis are so full that the 
railroads have had great difficulty in handling the grain 
brought in from the West. At the end of last week the 
total amount in St. Louisand vicinity was about eight 
million bushels. The Burlington road had 400 cars 
waiting to be unloaded, the Wabash nearly as many 
and the smaller roads were blocked in the same way. 

It is announced that the Canadian Government will 
establish a tariff of canal tolls for this: year, which will 
be free from the discriminations against grain vessels 
going to United States ports, which caused so much 
trouble last year. This can hardly be regarded as news, 
however, as the tariff of last year stipulated that the 
discriminating rates were to continue only during that 
season. : 

The universal desire to get something for nothing 
has lately been stimulated in so many ways that 
the desire to give (or pretend to give) something for 
nothing is spreading into all departments of business, 
and we now find it even among the railroads. The passen- 
ger department of the Houston & Texas Central an- 
nounces that a 1,000-mile ticket will be given freeto the 
person who travels the greatest number of miles(on 
tickets) on that road during 1893. 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CnHIcAGo, Jan, 18, 1893. 


The committee on revision of the rules of the Western 
Passenger Association have completed their work, and 
have submitted the proposed amended form of the agree- 
ment to the members for consideration. Several further 
changes are likely to be made before it is adopted, but 
the general expression is one of satisfaction with the 
result of the work of the committee. The most impor- 
tant change contemplated is the establishment of local 
rate committees at various points, where the business 
warrants, who shall have power to legislate on all mat- 
ters affecting only their own territory. There has always 
been more or less fault found because the old agreement 
required a vote of all the lines in matters which fre- 
quently affected only asmall portion of them, and on 
matters of local rate-making which could be agreed to 
by a local committee more expeditiously than by sub- 
mitting the question to the vote of the entire associa- 


ing the weighing of all grain in hopper scales and 
the giving of a receipt or bill of lading showing the 
correct weight, to be unconstitutional, so far as ap- 
plicable to interstate oo gene in that it usurps the 
power expressly retained by the United States to 
| regulate interstate commerce, and also retards continu- 
| ous shipments by requiring unloading, weighing and re- 
loading. 

The Western Freight Association has given notice 
that after Jan. 15, agents of its lines must not act for 
shippers in the distribution of consignments at destina- 
tion shipped at carload rates. . 

George Stout, a ticket broker, has been held for the 
| grand jury on the charge of altering an annual pass 
| issued by the Buriington to Treasurer Beuel of the Wes- 
| tern New York & Pennsylvania and subsequently stolen 
| and disposed of to Stout, who changed the name by the 
| use of acids and disposed of it to a detective acting 
| in the interests of the Burlington. 
| The gross a of eastbound freight from Chicago 
| and Mississippi Hiver points, exclusive of East St. 
| Louis and Peoria, by the following lines for the year 
| 1892 amounted to 2,703,185 tons, distributed as follows: 


Per cent. 
15.6 








Of this tonnage 221,844 tons was flour, 1,166,182 tons 
grains, 82,164tons butter and eggs, 8,052 tons cheese, 
52,031 tons Jumber, 13,537 tons wool. 

Shipments of flour, grain and provisions, eastbound, 
for the calendar year, compared with 1891, are as follows: 


———19891.—_—~ 


Road Tons. P.c ‘ons. P. c. 
I Sea seco) cas recone 318,352 17.3 354,159 20.6 
PMD cscltinsig peruse’ Osi weosign , 21.3 319,008 18.5 
AA St De eee 304,881 16.6 262,234 15.2 
eh CA SU Ce 0 AR mee 287,467 15.7 269,967 15.6 
P.O. nee be Lisek<ceene 160 6.8 84,649 4.9 
CAD orcs gens ess sewewsiess 154,933 8.4 154,830 9.0 
Ns ea te Rates ccc se 254,434 13.9 278,213 16.2 

1,834,887 100.0 1,723,069 10°.0 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has established a 
land and immigration department, which will be under 
the management of J. C. Bonnell, 

The cold weather has started arush of travel to South- 
ern win’er resorts, and for about two weeks the sales 
— in Chicago to these points have beenover 250 
a day. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not includin 
live stock, from Chicago by all the lines for the wee 
a Jan. 14 amounted to 79,736 tons, against 92,823 
tons during the reer week, a decrease of 13,087 
tons, and against 119,086 tons during the corresponding 
week of 1892, The proportions carried by each road were: 






































W’k to Jan. 14.|W’k to Jan. 7. 
Roads, 
Tons, | P.c. | Tons. | P.c. 
Michigan Central......... seeee| 13,925 | 17.5 | 14,763 | 15.9 
MIME sia ics cin caieaisigicae sasese i 5.7 303 5.8 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.) 11,6'8 | 14.6 .956 | 13.9 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & ryt ..| 8309 | 10.4 7.771 8.4 
bitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis) 9,002 | 11.3 | 10,970 | 11.8 
Baltimore & Ohio............. --| 3,025 3.8 5,149 5.6 
Chicago & bog Trunk....... 12,260 ; 15.4 | 13,265 | 14.3 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...) 6,431 | 8. 9,407 | 10.1 
CRON EO TNO oasis cdccctkec xe 1285 | At 9,536 | 103 
C., C., C. & St. Louis.......... 3,314 | 4.2 2,653 2.9 
RO ORAS Ee er 79,736 | 100.0 | 92,823 | 100.0 
Of the above shipments 6,348 tons were flour, 40,920 
tons grain and millstuff, 11,548 tons cured meats, 10,974 
tons dressed beef, 3,070 tons hides, and 3,358 tons lum- 
ber. The four Vanderbilt lines carried 44 per cent., and 


the two Pennsylvania lines 22 per cent. 
Colorado Passenger Adveitising Agreement. 

A Denver correspondent sends us the following notes 
about the Colorada Passenger Association: 

The first year’s work of this Association has been most 
satisfactory. During the year 144 applications for re- 
duced rates were received. Sixteen meetings were held, 
tweive of which were the regular monthly meetings: 
Though the year was an unusually busy one in Colorado, 
owing to the Knights Templar Conclave, the summer 
mountain resort business and the events incident to the 
presidential comnpene™, the actual convictions for violat- 
ing rates numbered but six, and for violating the adver- 
tising agreement there were but nine convictions. Some 
of these were technical violations of no oy moment. 

This Association claims to have the best advertising 
agreement known, and its operations are said to be free 
from annoyances. Among the main points in this ad - 
vertising agreement are the following: 

No editorial or advertising transportation shall be 
issued in the absence of a regnlar advertisirg contract 
and then only to persons directly connected with the 
publication or advertising medium named in the con- 
tract. Advertising contracts may be made for cash or 
for transportatioa, with newspapers having an existence 
of at least 30 days, and published once a week or oftener. 
Applications for exceptions must be acted upon by the 
Association and unanimous consent is necessary. 

Under the rule there are permitted some exceptions, 
as follows : Books or pamphlets — by leadin. 
first class hotels or the resorts of Colorado, railroad an 
hotel guides published by or under the auspices of rail- 
road companies, catalogues of rN 2 ae views con- 
taining lists of views of lines which are members of the 
Association, general advertising of cities and localities 

ublished under the-auspices or by the sanction of 

ards of trade, town boards or similar organizations, 

Advertising contracts will not be made, nor advertis- 
ing transportation issued, for the purpose of influencing 
the transportation of any party or organization via lines 
members of this Association. Editorial time passes will 
not be issued to a newspaper published in Colorado at a 
point located off the line of the road to which applica- 
tion is made, except upon the approval of the proper 
be — of the road on which the paper is pub- 
shed. by 

The jurisdiction of the Colorado Passenger Association 
includes Colorado only. Mr. P. J. Flynn is chairman, 
with headquarters at Denver. He is the executive of- 





tion. 
Judge Dunne in the case of Beebe & Co. vs. 


the Lake Shore, holds the Illinois State law requir- 


ficer, and construes the agreement as well as all rules. 
His decision may be reversed. by a two-thirds vote. 








